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Twe NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY. This number bears 


ate with the seventieth anniversary of our national ex- 
jsience- 

What an eventful era have been these seventy years? 

What motives for gratitude to high Heaven should this 

































impudent and ignorant conceit—the man who was rea- 
dy to crawl and lick the very dust raised by the men 
who would tread upon him, was the man who had, in 
an unheard of manner, and most indelicately, arraign- 
ed others for an independent expression of their opin- 
ion. Mr. R. hoped the members of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York, representing two millions of people in one 
state, two and a half miilions in the other, and three 
millions in the third, would maintain their independence 
notwithstanding all the assaults they had received. He 
had been arraigned for going upon the whig side of 
the house, and holding conversation with the whig mem- 
bers. He was not ashamed of this, and held in perfect 
ae and contempt the man who would thus question 
um.” 

The ‘‘Union” noticed these and similar assaults, in 
their next numbers, and appeared to concede that the 
bill under discussion must submit to material modifica- 
tions, in order to secure its passage 

The hour fixed when debate is tocease upon the bill, 
and for voting to commence. has just elapsed as we are 
penning this paragraph. We may perhaps be able to 
announce the result before our paper goes to press. 

It is an eventful moment. 

Later. By the Telegraph we learn that the seventy- 
third speech on the tariff bill terminated the debate, and | 
Mr. McKay himself led the way proposing amendments 
to his own bill. 

The duty on spirits raised from 75 to 100 per cent, by 
a vote of 93 to 64. 

By a vote of 85 to 88, the motion to place wines at 100 
per cent was lost. 

The fishing bounties are repealed, by a vote of 107 
to 69. 

Tea and coffee exempted from duty, by a vote of 104 
to 60. The three millions of dullars which the treasur 
ers’ estimates predicated on from a tax on these two arti- 
cles must now be looked for elsewhere. 

Salt, is struck out of the bill by a large vote—and that 
article is to be imported free of duty also. This makes 
another considerable deficit. 

A general transposition of articles enumerated in the 
bill, from one schedule, or rate of duty, to very different 
rates is going on in committee, as we close. 

The fate of the bili altogether uncertain. An entire 
new schedule was formed, embracing a long list of arti- 
cles with arate of duty at 40 per cent ad valorem. 

No debate w2s allowed on any proposition to amend. 
It is expected that the committee of the whole would 
report the bill to the house on the 3d, as amended. Then 
would come the test,—the yeas and nays, at every step, 
bringing up members to a strict responsibility. 


Rirrocession oF ALexanpriA, D. C. The bill, 



















s ay swell the bosoms of twenty millions of freemen! — 
; ‘ent adoration is the most expressive tribute,—and who 
% ® it, amongst us all, thaton reviewing the past, contem- 
h Jating the present, and looking to the probable future, 
0 sn restrain the grateful impulse? Language is feeble 
h ider such impressions. 
THE TARIFF. 
d The debate upon the bill reported by Mr. McKay, 
| sbeen continued with great animation in the house 
representatives, every day forthe last week. The 
at e hour rule was contracted at last to fifteen minutes, 
+. order to afford an opportunity for more members to 
la, heard on it. ; 
a On Tuesday, % great sensation was produced in the 
“9 use by a speech delivered by Mr. BrinKERHOFY, 8 
he nding administration member of Ohio, who announc- 
ate that he was authorized to say, on behalf of the ad- 
nd nistration members of that state, that they were 
ynimously opposed to Mr. McKay’s bill, and would 
, vole fort. He attacked the cuurse of the adminis- 
ae tion In very strong and plain language, and that of 
» “organ”? at Washington especially. He asserted that 
se who agreed with him in the course propused, 
wil puld defeat the bill and would defeat it.” Mr. B. was 
nd posed to taxing tea and coffee. He complained bit- 
of iy that afier declaring that Oregon was ours of right 
at to 54° 40/, the government had come down below 
an rand given up the navigation of the Columbia.— 
ana ow, we mnust pay for a war for southern conquest, 
hoes ryou have given away millions upon millions of 
oN esof our own territory at the north. Will you now 
al irom us to grant you a tax on tea and coffee? Aud 
und you think we will give 1? No, we will do no such 
The ig. Lsaid atthe beginning that I rose here to have 
we plain talk. And nowL ask you, suppose you 
ke out ea and coffee from your bill, what then? I 
e always stood up for a revenue tariff; I stand for i 
des. . L will go neither for a tariff for protection nor for 
the riff tor the destruction of revenue, and therefore the 
ok iquestion is, will your bill raise revenue enough for 
pres use of the government without tea and coffee. The 
nv to rage expenditure of this government has been shown 
rain be nearly twenty-six millions per annum, and you 
part e brought usa bill waich, without tea and coffee, 
ess | not give you eighteen millions. I am under no 
are ige to go for a tariff to destroy revenue, and especi- 
1 has when it is foreseen and is so intended that this shall | 
ito a permanent tax on tea and coffee. 
lr. B. intimated that the delegation with which he | 
cd would vote fur Mr. Hungertord’s substitute bill — 
D go with our eyes open,” says Mr. Brinkerhoff, “and | 
war h full Knowledge, for the destruction of a tariff which 
Ore- yield sufficient revenue, to a bill which begins by a 
ceive cil of three or four millions, we cannot do it; and we | 
sally not do it,” | 
pally his speech led to numerous others from various sec- | 
Ex: Sof the administration party, very litle character: | 
by a spirit of harmony. 
some t. Bayty, of Va., Mr. Yancey, of Aia., Mr. Wick, 
1. Rie and Mr. Sranron, of ‘Tenn., came out warmly 
Spa Pport of the course of the adiministration, and de- 





ced this disaffection on the part of members of the 
Y  exveedingly severe and often very personal 
is. Mr. McDowextt and Mr. Fries, both of Ohio, 
foul in support of their colleague. 

' McLean, of Peunsylvania, a devoted supporter 
. President, came out in favor of sustaining the 
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ul,” said he, ‘we are called upon as a party tore- 
the tariff. “he party ery is raised. Aud the Union 
“ng on the demucratic party here to come up to the 
: e have had lectures upon the subject time and 
then ere he read someextracts from the Union, 
» proceeded: ‘*As an American, and trusting I 
ting erican heart, I dislike to see the name of 
bre in such an association. In our region of 
¥ oe hot accustomed to it. I will not ask 
ith 8 editor got his commission. I might be charg- 
“ quoting trom the other end of the capitol. But 
»Who mounted this editor with lash in hand, and 
‘a > yy on his heels to goad our flanks, and 
Denes ies the work of repeai? I believe that the 
etion _— in this country should fellow, not lead, 

Ot a free and independent people.” 


r. P 
| RaTHBUN, of New York, also a member of the 
min’ . ” several of those who had spoken, and 
dst cathe me Wick, the * Union” states that he made 
ler ante Speech, as of ‘a low, vuigar pot-ouse 
man th Cs who was fit for that sphere only.— 
ad deliberately undertaken to whip in the 
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giving the consent of congress to the retrocession of 
Alexandiia to the state of Virginia passed the senate on 
the Ist inst. after a spirited debate, by a vote of ayes 32, 
nays 14. The bill only requires the president’s signa- 
ture to become a law. A vote of the people of Alexan- 
dria, (city and county,) and the action of the Virginia 
legislature, are necessary to consummate the object. 


NATINOAL AFFAIRS. | 


WAR WITH MEXICO. 











to New Orleans by the steamer James L. Day. 

Col. Edward Featherston’s regiment, took up their 
line of march for Burrita, on the 19th. 

Reinoso was taken possession of by the detach- 
ment under Col. Wilson, without opposition. Ca- 
nales published an order a few days before Wilson 
reached Reinosa, calling the citizens to their allegiance 
and commanding them to hold no communication 
with the Americans. He, it is believed, was in, or 
near the town, and had expressed himself desirous 
of having a “talk” with Wilson. The supposition 
is that his band is within the immediate vicinity of 
Reinosa, and should an opportunity present itself, 
would co-operate with such of the rancheros as might 
wish to dispute the progress of the Colonel’s march. 
A great many of the citizens kept aloof or had quitted 
the place. Col. Wilson encamped in the public square 
of Reinoso, on the llth, thinking it impossible to 
throw up fortifications. The place was nearly de- 
serted. 

Captain McCullough’s Rangers started out on the 
16th from Matamoros, with 12 day’s provisions on a 
spying expedition. 

‘ Helen captain, wounded in the battle of the 
9th, died at Matamoros, on the 15th, and the church 
bells were tolled throughout the day. Nearly all 
of the prisoners in the hospitals have recovered or 
died of their wounds. Near 200 deserters from the 
enemy have arrived here amongst their friends, who 
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vot the democratic party who did not concur 
X. Sic, 18 









state that many others are on the road.’ 


with him. This vain, Sertdl handed: sheanber with va 


We have Brazos St. Jago dates to the 20th, brought | 








It is said that Gen. Arista and Gen. Ampudial have 
both been taken to Mexico to answer for the recent 
defeats of the army, or Ampudia is sent for to sus- 
tain the charges against Arista. Many Mexicans 
believe that Arista sold his army to the Americans. 





Masor Gen. Gaines. A court of Inquiry, to consist 
of Brevet Brig. Gens. H. Brady and G. M. Brooke, and 
Col. J. Crane, members, and Brevet Capt. J. F. Lee, re- 
carder, is ordered by the president to assemble at Fort 
Monroe, on the 18th of July, to investigate the late con- 
duct of Major Gen. Gaines, in calling upon governors 
of states for volunteers, in organizing and mustering 
certain volunteers, and in giving orders to officers since 
lst of May, 1846, for subsistence, stores, &c., and for 
payment to certain individuals or bodies of men, &c. 


—— 














MEXICO. 

Yucatan. The congress of Yucatan have de- 
clared independence, and no longer admit the autho- 
rity of the Mexican government. A vessel from 
thence has arrived at New Orleans under the na- 
tional flag of the new republic, which exhibits three 
stars, in the manner of our Union flag. 

The design of the Yucatanese to take this step, 
was suspected by our naval officer in command on 
the Mexican coast, at the time he received informa- 
tion of the declaration of war, and he despatched a 
sloop of war to communicate with the authorities, at 
the same time exempting their coast from the general 
blockade, until he ascertained the facts. 


It will be recollected that the Yucatanese sent a 
deputation to the United States, asking to be admit- 
ted into the Union, long before the annexation of 
Texas was proposed at all. The United States gov- 
ernment declined to recognize the commissioners. — 
A war ensued between Yucatan and Mexico, which 
was terminated, after the defeat of a Mexicanarmy, 
by a treaty, in which Yucatan agreed upon certain 
conditions, to return to their allegiance to Mexico. 
They now assert that those conditions have not been 
fulfilled on the part of Mexico, and once more they 
proclaim independence. 


A Revo.vuTion In THE Province oF JALisco, com- 
menced on the 20th May, in the city of Guadalajara. 
The battalion of Lagos, followed by other bodies of 
military and by the enthusiastic populace, attacked 
the palace of the governor. The assault was so 
prompt that the defenders had scarcely time for a 
single discharge of artillery, by which one man only 
was killed and one woundad. ‘T'hs cry of the assail- 
ants was ‘‘Long live the Republic, and death toa 
Foreign Prince.” The revolution as to that depart- 
ment was conclusive. The government commander 
had to submit, and was allowed only to the 22d to 
quit with his forces for the city of Mexico. The 
6th article of the treaty dictated by the revolution- 
ists, was to the following effect. 


“‘As Gen. Don Antéhi Lopez de Santa Anna had 
the glory of founding the Republic, and whatever 
may have been his errors, has been its strongest sup- 
port, in spite of the policy of Europe and the insti- 
gations of some perverse Mexicans, and opposed 
himself to the usurpations by North America; the 
garrison of Jalisco proclaims the said general as the 
chief of the grand enterprise for which this plan 1s 
entered into.” 





MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 

We see it asserted by several of the most respect- 
able of our public journals, that the people of this 
country are anxious for the general government to 
take this invaluable improvement as a national con- 
cern, and regulate it somewhat in the manner that 
the mails and post routes are controllec. When the 
invention was demonstrated and its wonderful capa- 
cities were but very partially developed, we revolvy- 
ed this subject over in mind for some time, whether 
it would be best for the people, that the government 
should have a monopoly and the sole control of so 
powerful an engine for good or for evil,—or whether 
it would be better that its advantages should be open 
to competition—general use, and “free trade.” Af- 
ter no little reflection we arrived at the conclusion 
that though the progress of the enterprize might not 
be so rapid at first and many difficulties would have 
to be encountered in adjusting such lines of commu- 
nication to the wants of society, if left to the uncer 
tainties of individual effort or to associations, yet 
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upon the whole when adjusted, communities would 
be better served and their interests better taken care 
of, if in their own keeping, than if submitted to the 
control of the government. A question has been 
mooted lately whether mail would not be better 
managed if conducted*something like our express 
lines—a late interpolatian. This we very much 
doubt, in the present condition of the country. But 
the objections which apply to that case, would not 


so strongly apply to the telegraph,—whilst the ad- | se 
of the fa 


vantages tter‘can be so readily and cheaply 
attained, that neither the government power nor the 
government funds are indispensable to its mainten- 
ance nor to its regulation. Why then should the 
people part with its control?—Why make a govern- 
ment monopoly of it? 
That the interference of government to the extent 
proposed, is not indispensable to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the intercommunications which the invention 
is susceptible of effecting, is tolerably well establish- 
ed by the progress effected within the few months 
that have elapaed ‘since the enterprize was started. 
Difficulties and delays are inevitable incidents in un- 
dertaking any novelty like this. They have been 
artially surmounted. Public impatience has hardly 
een just to the indefatigable and enterprizing indi- 
viduals who have been engaged in the task—some 
people appeared to think that all was known and no- 
thing remained to be learned in relation to the prac- 
tical operation of the magnetic telegraph. On the 
contrary, much as yet is mere experiment, as to the 
details of the system—and yet see what has been 
done already. 


TELEGRAPH LINES. Miles. 
New York to Boston, complete 265 
Jersey city to Washington, do. 250 
Albany to Rochester, do. 250 


Rochester to Buffalo, to be complete in 10 days 100 
New York to Albany, via Poughkeepsie, ‘Troy, 
&c., to be completed July 15 173 


Troy to Saratoga, to be complete July 10 33 
Oswego to Syracuse, complete 38 
Lockport to Buffalo, do. 26 
Ithica to Auburn, to be completed July 4 45 
Boston to Lowell, complete 25 
Boston to Portland, to be completed in 60 days 100 
Philadelphia to Harrisburg, complete 98 

Total 1403 


Several other lines are about being immediately 
ut in contracts. One of these will connect with 
ontreal or St. John’s. One will probably be con- 
re connecting Springfield with Albany or 
roy. 








A PLEA FOR PEACE. 





Amongst the incidents of the day in which we live, 
the organization of a Peace Society, embracing philan- 
thropists of many nations and Christian members of 
many denominations, is a remarkable incident. Their 


Great Britain and America, the subject was introduced 
in one or more of their regular meetings, and measures 
were proposed for an appeal to the friends of peace in 
both countries to endeavor to avert so awful an evil. 
One of the female meetings, that at Ezeter, a popu- 
lous town near the centre of England, understanding 
that the subject was agitated in meeting of the males, 
proposed to associate in the labor of love. After some 
consideration, the men’s meeting declined the offer, as 
deeming the subject more immediately belonging to their 


x 
With this conclusion, the female meeting at Exeter 
was not entirely satisfied, and they decided to originate 
a movement of their own, and to execute it in their own 
characteristic way. 

The meeting prepared an address from the females 
of Exeter, in England, to the females of Philadelphia, 
upon the subject. We had a copy of the address, and 
as it was brief, and breathed the spirit of affectionate 
regard to the human family, we intended to insert it, 
but ithas been mislaid It was signed by 1,623 women 
of Exeter, and forwarded by one of the steamers that 
arrived during the last month. 

The females of Philadelphia have promptly responded 
to this movement of their sisters over the big waters. 

A large meeting assembled in consequence of the 
following notice: 

‘The women of Philadelphia are pestoaiety invited 
to a meeting to be held at the Franklin Hall, Sixth st., 
below Arch, on Wednesday afternoon, the 17th instant, 
at 4 o’clock, to hear and reply to an address from 1,623 
women of Exeter, England, to the women of Philadel- 
phia, on the subject of peace. As this is a subject which 
appeals to the highest interests of mankind, a large and 
general attendance is requested. 


Mrs. Sydney Ann Lewis, Mrs. Wm. Morrison, 
“ J.R. Chandler, Miss Sarah Pugh, 
“ Sarah Tyndale, “* Hannah L. Stickney, 
“Lucretia Mott, ‘“* Susan Grew, 
“RR. V. Massey, “* Margaret Jones, 
Mrs. J. N. Bennett. 


In conformity to the above call, a meeting was organ- 
ized by electing Mrs. Sarah Pugh, president, and Mrs. 
Anne D. Morrison, secretary. 

The address of the women of England was then read 
and received with demonstrations of much satisfaction. 

The following address was then read by Lucretia 
Mott, and adopted in answer: 

From the women of Philadelphia, U. 8. A., in answer to 
the friendly address of the women of Exeter, England, 
on the subject of peace. 


DEAR FRIENDS AND SISTERS: Your communication has 
met with a cordial reception by us. Heartily do we re- 
spond to your earnest desire, that so terrible a calamity 
as war between your country and ours, may never come 
upon us. We feel assured thatthe fraternal addresses, 
sent by thousands of English men and women, will do 
much to averi so fearfu! an evil. 

We rejoice that your attention has been awakened to 
this subject, and that you have been thugs ready to ac- 
knowledge*the bond of human brotherhood—a bond far 
more holy, than that mistaken patriotism “which wouid 
make the people ot two nations whose interests are iden- 
tical, enemies of each other, thus impeding the progress 
of peace and good will to man.” 

We hol¢c | ‘o be the duty of women to look with an 
attentive eye, upon the great events which are transpi- 
ring around them; in order that, with an enlightened 








ramifications have extended into associations throughout 
several countries. It is to be hoped that good may come | 
of so humane an object. Such certainly should be the | 
influence of concentrated efforts from such a body of | 
men, most of whom are individually respectable, some | 
highly influential in communities amongst whom they 
labor and with the government under which they live, 
especially in an age when public opinion ts coming into 
so much sway, and cannot well be disregarded. 

Another movement, not less striking, and perhaps 
more practical in its influences, as it is far more simple 
and unpretending in its measures, and apparently better 
adopted to the object proposed, has’ grown out of the 
late apprehension of a war between England and Ame- 
rica, and which deserves to be recorded. | 

It is well known that the Society of Friends, or Qua- 
kers, have been pioneers as a society In many of the 
most benevolent reforms of the last two centuries. They 
were the first to testify against the African slave trade, 
and to protest against their members holding their fel- 
low men in a state of slavery,—the first to move in the 
temperance reform, having for a century been in that 
respect, a temperance society,—the first of the modern 
religious sects to assert the principles on which the peace 
society, above referred to, is predicated. 

We mention the fore ing facts merely as introduc- 
tory to the incident which follows. : ; 

"Another REFORM, for which the Society of Friends 
ought to have credit, or for which they should be ac- 
countable, as the case may be, is that of recognizing to 
a large extent, the equality of the female sex with that of 
males, in departments of church, a8 well in social rela- 
tions. Females are allowed to preach as ministers of 
the goepel, and the females have their own meetings se- 

arate from those of the males, in which their church af- 


airs are conducted. 


judgment, as well as witha feeling heart, they may di- 
rect the force of their moral influence against the ini- 
quitous spirit of war. Great is the responsibility of wo- 
man in relation to this subject. The false love ot glory, 
the cruel spirit of revenge, the bloodthirsty ambition, 
swelling the~breast of the soldier in the battle tield—these 
are oftei: but the ripened harvest, from the seed sown 
by his mother’s hand, when in his childish hours, she 
gave him tiny weapons, and taught him howto mimic 
war's murderous game. 

Let us then, dear sisters, be unceasingly faithful in 
all our relations, whether of the social circle, or the more 


extended sphere, employing the mighty influences that 


cluster around the domestic hearth and the way-side, 
the pen ana the press, in bearing testimony to the supe- 
riority of Christian love and forgiveness, over the law of 
physical force. 


We are gratified that the late difficulties between our 
countries are in progress of amicable settlement—but let 
us not forget that we have other brethren entitled to our 
sympathy, urging upon us the duty to impress upon the 
heart of this generation the idea of the brotherhood of 
the race. The war waged by your government against 
India, and that by ours against Mexico, admonish us 
that it is now, as ever, important to instil the principles 
of justice, mercy, and peace. 

‘or your word of counsel and cheer, we thank you; 
and would unite with you in prayer, that the kingdom of 
our Father in Heaven may come; and the Gospel of His 
dear Son, breathing peace on earth and good will to 
men, may extend from “‘sea to sea, and from the rivers 
to the ends of the earth.” 

After adopting the address, a committee was appoint- 
ed to further the object, and in the course of a few days 
3,525 signatures, of which the editor of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer takes occasion to say: ‘We looked over the 





There. has been, nevertheless, a certain control ex- 
ercised by the males, in their meetings over that, or at 
least in correspondence. with the meetings of the fe- 
mies earnest efforts of the Friends’ Society has ever 
been exerted for the prevention of war, and for the pre- 
servation or restoration of peace to the nations. When 


signatures with no little delight. All were clearly and 
distinctly written, and many in a style of elegant pen- 
manship. ‘I'he address is about 10 yards long, and em- 
braces 24 sheets of foolscap. The Exeter document 
was signed by 1,623, so that the response contains more 
than double that number of signatures. Mr. Peter, the 





it was perceived that there was danger of a war between 


British consul for Philadelphia, has kindly consented to 


meen ——— 
forward the nse—the whole matter being unde; 
the care of Elihu Burritt, the ‘learned blackemitt ” 
whose praiseworthy efforts in the cause of peace, entitle 
him to the kindly regards of every friend of humanity 
The movement reflects infinite credit upon our mothers’ 
wives, and daughters.” 5 
‘The province of the female in this transaction js cer. 
tainly far more appropriately presented, then in the jp. 
stance which we find commended in the following pa. 
ragraph: 

“Among the toasts offered at the entertainment which 
was given at Matamoros by Gen. Taylor to the com. 
mittee of the Louisiana legislature, was the following 
by Lieut. Bragg, of the artillery: . 

The Heroine of Fort Brown, 

In offering this toas: he said that “during the whole of 
the bombardment the wife of one of the soldiers, whose 
husband was ordered with the army to Point Isabel, re. 
mained in the fort, and though the shot and shells were 
constantly flying on every side, she disdained to seek 
shelter in the bomb-prvofs, but labored the whole time 
cooking and taking care of the soldiers, without the 
least regard to her own safety. Her bravery was the 
admiration of all who were in the fort, and she has thus 
acquired the name of ‘The Great Western.’” 


ge 
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————, 


Crowds of other subjects compelled us to defer 
our usual brief notices of Theological affairs, until 
they have accumulated so that we must now select 
from the great mass, and abbreviate. 


An act has been pass.d in the Canadian parlia. 
ment for the removal of the disabilities under 
which the body of Christian Unitarians have hith- 
erto labored. 


The king of Prussia has given orders for the erec. 
tion of a museum in Berlin, to be specially devoted 
to the collection of objects which have belonged to 
Luther or his illustrious disciples. 

JERUSALEM AND THE Jews.—The nomination to 
the bishopric of Jerusalem, belonging alternately to 
the British and Prussian governments, the king of 
Prussia has filled the see vacated by the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander, by the Rev. Moses Belson, a 
converted Jew. Mr. Belson was origirally a jour- 
neyman saddler, and travelling in England in search 
of experience and education as is usual among the 
German mechanics, worked for a time at Exeter, 
where he became converted. 

The Israelites of Malta have generously supplied 
with clothing and money, a young American, named 
Alexander Hersey, who has been cured of insanity 
in the hospital there. : 

A letter from Switzerland, (Apri! 28,) published 
in the Washington Union, says: ‘*The Jews who are 
very much opposed in some of the German states, 
were lately called upon in one of the German pa- 
pers to emigrate to America, where they could en- 
joy the same privileges, and attain the same distinc- 
tion as other citizens. President Polk was quoted 
as an example, who, as it was asserted, was 4 
“Jew,” and had attained the highest honors in Ame- 
rica.” 


The Paris Moniteur publishes a Jong ordinance es+ 
tablishing a Jewish consistory at Algiers, with pro- 
vincial consistories at Oran and Constantina, whose 
joint authority is to extend to all the Jews in Alge- 
ria. The ordinance also decrees the creation 0 
schools and Salles d’Asile, in Algeria, for the Jews 
of both sexes. 


Rerormep Germany, (says the foreign corres: 
pondent of the New York Observer,) is still agita- 
ted by important doctrinal and ecclesiastical q:es- 
tions. The Friends of Light, the Pietists, the men 
who occupy a middle ground hoid debates among 
themselves which draw the attention of men of tie 
world. Besides, the appearance of Ronge’s sect in- 
crease the effervescence. In general, the Reformed 
churches of this country are dissatisfied with the 
constitution of the church and the forms of worship. 
In these circumstances, the king of Prussia thought 
proper to introduce changes conformed to the wanls 
of the present time. But not wishing to act aloue, 
he sent an invitation to various Protestant states of 
Germany, to induce them to appoint delegates who 
should hold conference at Berlin. This call was 
heard, and twenty six states, great and small, vey 
now represented in tis sort of Protestant agent 
The free cities of Germany and the dutchy of O 
benburg have alone refused to accept the invitation. 
The first conference took place the 5th of January 
last, Mr. Eichhorn, minister of worship, in the chair. 
The members of this congress are almost all distin 
guished theologians or orators, known by tke we 
they have rendered to the cause of learning and pie'y- 
All doctrinal opinions from rigid Calvinism to ration 


alism are here repeated. 
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Confessi f Faith has been ac 
b ession o Ac 
bs AO fonadation of the conferences, but with 
oe condition that it be regarded rather as a pious 
 imony; than as a doctrinal rule. — 


ANA AND QuEEN VicToria.—A Singular 
ee recently been addressed by Valide, mother 
f the present sultan of Turkey, to queen Victoria, 
¢ England. The following is the occasion:—Dr. 
ilinger, Who has for a long time been a resident of 

t city, and who was lord Byron’s physician at the 
“ of his death, and who is the private physician 
~* sultaness, has three children living in Italy.— 
or several years their grandmother has retained 
hem against the wishes of their father, and has 
ought them up to the Catholic faith. Dr. Millin- 
r, notwithstanding the most active exertions, has 
nt been able to recover his children. He has ad- 
essed several letters to the house of lords as well 
to the house of commons for aid, but all in vain. 
e had formed a resolution to repair to England in 
»rson, and to have recourse to the most energetic 
deavors. The sultaness, Valide, on account of 
r own ill health, is opposed to his departure, and 
order to determine his remaining, she has herself 
sdressed this letter to the queen of England; 1t is 
ritten by the sultaness in her own band, upon the 
est satin paper with a richly ornamented margin; 
js enclosed in a velvet bag adorned with precious 
ones. 


SEMINARY.——T'he 
nard of trustees met at the vestry, St. John’s cha- 
|, New York, on the 24th June, 1846. The atten- 
ance was quite large, and among those present ezx- 
cio.—were Bishops Brownell, Meade, Hopkins, 
vane, De Lancey, Lee, Henshaw, Eastburn, and 
ase. A deep interest no doubt, was felt as to the 
oceedings of this meeting. A circular letter had 
en addressed to the trustees prior to the meeting, 
Bishop Chase, stating that the students at the se- 
inary were at this time receiving instruction from 
SUSPENDED BisHor, alluding no doubt to Bishop 
nderdonk, and apprising them that the subject 
ould be brought up for consideration at the meet- 
g. On the board organizing, on Wednesday, a se- 
sof resolutions were offered by Bishop De Lancey, 
western New York, proposing that no appoint- 
ents be made to fill existing vacancies in the facul. 
of the seminary; and further that measures be 
Jopted tending to break up the general theological 
minary, and to cistribute the funds by which that 
stitution is supported, among the respective dioce- 
s by which they were contributed. The resolu- 
ons were ordered to be printed. The bishop offer- 
J the resolutions solely on his own responsibility; 
P consulted no person onthe subject. The mea- 
re he does not advocate on any ground of hostility 
) the institution, or to the manner in which theolo- 
cal instruction is there imparted; but on the ground 
at it long has been, and is likely to continue to be, 





p bone of contention” in the church. 


The Mascachusetts diocesan convention, of the Pro-| 
‘tant Episcopal church, have appointed a commit- | 


tion, that if said church would abandon their appli- 
cation, organize in due form, and make regular ap- 
plication, such application would be duly acceded 
to. ° 

After transacting the usual business the conven- 
tion designated St. Paul’s church, Baltimore, as the 
place for the next convention to assemble at, and 
adjourned. 


Grace cuurcH—Protestant Episcopal—at N. York. 
This magnificent building just completed is situated 
at that point in Broadway, north of Tenth street, 
where a slight bend gives an opportunity of seeing a 
prospective. view of the church for a distance of 
nearly two miles, and its lofty spire apprars to ter- 
minate that long avenue, now composed of lofty 
houses and soon to be lined with palaces. The ma- 
terial of the exterior of the church is of that beauti- 
ful white marble, so admirably adapted for the ex- 
hibition of architectural forms, and particularly of 
the rich tracery and elaborate intricacies of the style 
which has been chosen by the architect. The build- 
ing isin the form of a cross, whose longer arm is 
144} feet, and the shorter 100 feet. The spire is 
220 feet in height to the top of the cross. The ar- 
chitecture is a pure and tasteful adaptation of the 
richest description of that known as Gothic—a style 
designated as flamboyant, but little known to the ar- 
chitects of England, and never before attempted in 
the United States. ‘The interior is finished in the 
same taste, with more elaborate ornaments, and is 
colored to resemble the stone which the architects 
of the middle ages employed in preference, and of- 
ten procured at great cost, for buildings of sufficient 
importance to warrant the expedition. The win- 
dows, divided by mullions and intricate tracery, are 
filled throughout with either glass stained in the fire 
or colored in the molten liquid. The stained glass is 
the workmanship of an artist who, unfortunately did 
not live to see his work put up, and who, in its exe- 
cution, labored for areputation he was not permitted 
to enjoy. The variety of patterns exhibited in the 
glass is almost endless; and although the church it- 
self is symmetric in form beyond the demands of 
the style of architecture, the ornamental parts are so 
varied from capital to capital and from arch to arch 
as to present, with the glass, a subject of long and 
careful study. 

A sale of pews in this splendid edifice took place 
a short time since. On the first day, 150 out of 212, 
in the church, were sold. The sum of premiums 
over the assessed sale of the pews, being seventeen 
thousand nine hundred and ninely five dollars. The 
highest premium paid was four hundred and twenty 
five dollars, on a pew assessed at $800; the next three 
hundred and fifty, on a pew rated at $900. The 
lowest premium was $5, on a pew rated at $650.— 
The purchasers were among the wealthiest and 
most respectable of citizens. 

Tur Montreal CATHEDRAL.—-This immense struc- 
ture contains 1,363 pews, and is capable of holding 
15,000 persons. It will cost, when finished, $600,- 
QUO, and yet some parts of the interior give little ev- 
idence of great expense or superior design. Some 
of the pictures, however, are truly magnificent.— 


J of thirty six laymen to carry out the design of; The ascent to the tower, a distance of 214 feet, is 
liam Appleton, esq.—to wit: the establishment | by 235 steps. 


a school of divinity in that diocese, for which | 
rpose he has contributed $25,000. 


Prorestant Episcopan cnurcn.— The Sifty eighth 
dual convention of the Protestant Episcopal church 
Srecently held at Baltimore. 

Frayer, by the Rev. John T. Hoff. 

"ennial discourse, by the bishop of the diocese. 
. ® holy communion, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
P (Ungham , Rev. Dr. Wyatt, and others. 

orty three clergymen entitled to their seats an- 
a to their names, besides a number of lay dele- 
Mr. Hervy Colburn, was elected secretary. Rey. 
a Baker assistant secretary, but as the fatter 
hot serve, Dr. Francis Donaldson was appoint- 


he secretary reported to the convention that all 
ay of the convention, up to the year 1840, 
+ the documents up to the year 1843 were des- 
Jed by fire on the 24th of January last. 
| ‘toe tion that the vestry of Christ church, Ha- 
weet, be received into the union at the next 
be ot was proposed. The chair pronounced it 
ts ut of order. The subject came up on a mo- 
< receive Lewis Spencer as a lay delegate from 
ative which after debate, was decided in the 
iad © by a large majority. The debate was re- 
wi the resolution. The Rey. H. D. V. Johns, 
chy ene? and the Rev. T. B. Lyman, pastor of 
rch in question, addressed the ccnvention.— 





* Subject was disposed of by adopting a resolu- 


THe LATE CatHo.ic councit.—The Catholic Her- 
ald states, that at the last provincial council held in 
Baltimore it was decreed “‘that the next council will 
be held at Baltimore, on the fourth Sunday after 
Easter, in the year 1849. ‘The other decrees five 
only in number, regard the administration of the sa- 
craments, or other matters of ecclesiastical discip- 
line. The erection of four new sees is in contem- 
plation, but only two new bishops are to be created. 
Final action on these matters, as well as on the no- 
minations, will of course, be deferred until the as- 
sent of the holy see shal] have been obtained. 

We have kept waiting to find room to insert, until 
too late, an account of the opening of the late coun- 
cil at the cathedral, the procession of the bishops, 
the celebration of the mass, the splendid music, 
commencing with ‘‘Mozart’s No. 12,” followed by 
“The Alma Virgo,” a composition of the highest or- 
der of Hummel, sung by a lady, in a manner seldom 
if ever surpassed, and at vespers, the responsive 
chaunting between the manly chorus of prelates 
around the allar and the choir, was of the highest 
order of church music. The “Cantana Domine,” 
an entire new piece of composition, was sung by an 
exquisite female voice, with a power, a melody, and 
tender sweetness that enraptured the auditory, as it 
stole through the “long drawn aisles and fretted 
vaults” of the dim cathedral in the Sabbath twilight. 
A correspondent of one of the Baltimore papers says: 
—‘A foreigner of distinction, who was present at 
several coronations, and, for twenty five years past, 
has been in the habit of attending the opera in Lon- 








— 


don and Paris, ebserved to us after the ceremonial. 
that ‘in splendor of effect, he never. saw the. ritual 
of the altar, nor heard the artistic excellence of the 
music surpassed, in any cathedral or by any singers 
in the old world.” This was high commendation— 


but it was unquestionably as sincere as it was enthu- 
siastic.” 


Tue Jesvirs.—The Constitutionnel, publishes a long 
account of the past and present state of the society of 
the Jesuits, the principal part of which it takes from 
a work recently published at Leipsic. After givin 
the early history of the Jesuits, their decline an 


their reorganization, it informs us that they have | 


now fourteen provinces, (the term given to the coun- 
ties or ciiies in which they have establishments,) viz: 
Rome, Sicily, Naples, Turin, Spain, Paris, Lyons, 


Belgium, England, Ireland, Austria,.Germany, Ma-.. 


ryland, and the Missouri. On the Ist of January, 
1838, they had in these provinces 173 establishments 
and 3,067 members; on the Ist of January, 1841, 
they had 211 establishments and 4,565 members; 


and on the ist of January, 1844, 233 establishments. - 


and 4,133 members, having thus, in six years, ine 
creased by 60 establishments and 1,066 members,— 
Ir. 1844, according to the same authority, the num- 
ber of members was increased to 5,526. . In conelus 
ding its statistical details, the Constitutionnel sayg— 
“Tt will be seen that the success of the company of 
Jesus has been constant during late years in all the 
provinces. It has everywhere gained ground; it has 
everywhere extended and consolidated its empire; 
but the most marked progress has been made in Pa- 
ris and Lyons. The object of the principal efforts of 
the society in our days is not the conversation of 
Pagans and Infidels; it has not, as it had two centu- 
ries ago, more than two thousand missionaries in the 
Indies, Japan, and America; proselytism in distant 
countries is now only a commercial speculation, an 
affair of money. The society for the propagation of 
the faith paid to the company of Jesus, in 1844, the 
sum of 332,092f. 32c. for 134 priests, 30 novices, 
and 61 brothers, whom the society had devoted to 
the service of the missions among the Infidels.” 

The following is the account given of the Jesuit 
establishments in England and Ireland: 

“The province of England contained 140 Jesuits 
in 1841, and 164 in 1844. The Jesuits have 33 es- 
tablishments, houses, colleges, residences, or simple 
houses. They show themselves more openly than in 
other countries, and the colleges and houses are gen- 
erally called by the name of some saint: thus they 
have the college of St. Ignatius, St. Michael, St. 
Stanislaus, St. John the Evangelist, St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, &c. Their principal establishment is 
the college of Stonyhurst, in Lancashire. It con- 
tains 20 priests, 26 novices, and 14 brothers. The 
province of England has 20 missionaries at Calcutta. 
The English government protects them as much as 
the Protestant missionaries, and even assists them at 
the present moment to establish a new college spe- 
cially devoted to China. The vice province of Ire- 
land contained 63 Jesuits in 1841, and 73 in 1844.— 
They possess in Ireland the colleges of Clongowes, 
Tullabeg, and Dublin. In Dublin they have recently 
formed a second college. 


ReE-conveRSION or Encianp.—The Catholics of 
France, and perhaps elsewhere on the continent, are 
now offering, under the direction or advice of their 
bishops, regular prayers for the re-conversion of 
England to the church of Rome. The following 
extract, we take from an address made by one of 
the archbishops to his flock, appealing to them to en- 
gage in this undertaking. Their prayers for England, 
are in fact to be against the two great “‘pleagues”— 
free examination, and private judgment. 

Dear Brethren: We had already anticipated the ap- 
peal just made to our charity by our brother and col- 
league in the episcopacy, the learned bishop of Me. 
lipotamus, in order to obtain the benefit of your 
prayers for England, that country formerly called 
the ‘Isle of Saints”? where such numerous monu- 
ments, and so many peerless relics of Catholicism, 
eloquently proclaim the glory shed upon it by its pi- 
ous institutions, its illustrious “prelates, its learned 
schools, When recalling to your memory and your 
zeal the apostolical work for the ‘“‘propagation of the 
faith,” how could we have ever forgotten such an 
afflicted portion of the divine vineyard, so well guar- 
ded in days of old behind the stronghold of unity, 
but now alas! a prey to the plague of free oxamina- 
tion, of private judgment—those two offsprings of 
the sects and errors which infest that-once sanctified 
land. We have, therefore, chosen one’ day in the 
week to unite in prayer and good works, that we 
might call down grace and light upon the beads of 
those whom we consider as brethren in spite of their 
separation, and whom we shall never, cease to love 
spite of their prejudices against us. 
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COMMAND OF THE ARMY. 





Congress have decided, after very brief discus- 
sion, some knotty points in relation to the command 
of the armies, and to the appointment of officers for 
the volunteer army. 

The president a few weeks since, gave or signified 
his intention to give the command of the army, em- 
bracing both the regular army and the volunteer 
forces, intended to operate against Mexico, to Major 
General Scor?, as senior officer of the United States 
army. Before he quit the capital on that service, a 
misunderstanding occurred: he was deprived of the 
command and retained in service at the seat of go- 
vernment. 

A bill within the same brief period was brought 
in, and after warm debate, passed into a law, by 
congress, which authorises the president at the close 
of the existing war with Mexico to reduce the num- 
ber of officers which the state of war may call into 
service, by striking from the roll any of the major 
generals, so as to leave but one in service on resto- 
ration of peace. We know not whether the object 
contemplated was, or was not, to enable the govern- 
ment to remove either General Scott or General 
Gaines, or both of the old Generals, Scott and 
Gaines, from the army, but certain it is the appre- 
hension that such will be the result, is very ge- 
neral. 

The command of “the Army of Occupation”’ has 
been confirmed to General Taylor,—‘‘Old rough and 
ready.” As he was buta colonel in lineal rank, a 
brigade general only by brevet, it was necessary to 
promote him, or other officers now ordered to the 
Rio Grande would have outranked him. He had 
won a fair title to promotion; the government has 
promptly awarded it, andthe people applaud the 
measure. General Taylor is now a major general 
in the United States regular army,—and in com- 
mand of the forces now concentrated upon the banks 
of the Rio Grande. 

For the commaad of the volunteer forces, the law 
which passed congress this week, and dates 26th of 
June, 1846, authorises the president to appoint two 
major generals, and eight brigade generals. 


Wiuiam O. Burzer, of Kentucky, was nominal- 
ed and has been confirmed by the senate as a major 
general under the act. 

Gen’.. Parrerson, of Philadelphia, is nominated 
as the other major general, and will no doubt be also 
confirmed. 

Six of the eight brigadier generals authorised by 
the law, have been nominated to the senate. 

The present arrangements in relation to the com- 
mand of the army destined for the invasion of Mex- 
ico we understand to be, that General Taylor will 
move with one division from the Rio Grande, to- 
wards the city of Mexico. 

Gen. Woon of the United States army, in com- 
mand of the division which is now mustering in the 
northwest, will move forthwith upon Upper Cali- 
fornia. 

Col. Kearney, United States army, will command 


a division which is already concentrating at Fort | 


Leavenworth, and is to proceed against Santa Fe.— 
We may as well throw ina few interesting items 
as to this service, clipped /rom papers just received. 


Bent’s Fort.—The St. Louis Republican, of 
June 22d, says: ‘*We learn from the officers of the 
steamer Archer, that the company of Messrs. Bent 
and St. Vrain, comprisio 
nine or ten thousand buffalo robes arrived at Kansas 
landing last Thursday, from Bent’s Fort, on the Ar- 
kansas, which place they left on the 18th of May.— 
Messrs. Bent and St. Vrain were to leave a few days 
after, and it was expected they would overtake the 
company long before it got in, but as they did not do 
so, it is feared some accident has befallen them.— 
They had no intelligence when the company left of 
the Mexicans being on the march to take the place, 
and the reports in circulation to that effect are be- 
lieved to be without foundation.” 

[For other items seo “volunteer” caption, 


about fifty wagons, with | 


_—— 


TOPOGRAPHY OF MEXICO. | 

Having copied into our last number from the 
Washington ‘Union,’ an article professing to give a 
description of the route, and which was highly com- 
mended by that official, it is proper to give the fol- 
lowing comments and corrections extracted by the 
New York Courier and Enquirer from a private cor- 
respondence. 


fexraacr.] 
* * a * * . * * 
I have to-day (June 17th) read a publication in the 
Union, signed 2lmy, purporting to be a topographi- 
cal description of the country between Matamoros 
and Monterey, abounding in errors as regard dis- 
tances, description of places, population, &c., &c.— 
I know the writer, Mr. Leon Almy, very well; so 
does Gen. M. He is,1 believe,a Rhode Islander 
by birth, and a very good man in his way; but either 
from the length of time he has been absent from 
Mexico, or from some other cause, he has fallen into 
great errors, but which cannot mislead Gen. Taylor, 
if, as 1 suppose, he will cause a reconnoisance to be 
made before he takes up his line of march. Be- 
sides, General Taylor has with him Capt. Walker, 
and no doubt others whose knowledge of the coun- 
try will be found much more precise and correct 
than the information of Mr. Almy. Ist. As regards 
distance, he makes it much greater to Reynosa than 
is correct, and much less from Reynosa to Comargo 
than the fact will warrant. Then as regards subsis- 
tence—a single traveller from Matamoros to Comar- 
go, either by the river route, called ‘11 Camino por 
las Morias,” or **The Roads of the Wells”—on 
either route, I repeat, travellers find difficulty in 
procuring subsistence or water; for yourself, a suffi- 
ciency may be had of meat and tortillas, (a sort of 
corn cake peculiar to Mexico,) but for your horse— 
I have had to ride a dozen miles and enquire at a 
half a dozen rancheros, before I could procure feed 
for my horses, and that in the month of November, 
when, whatever harvest they had, was but just ga- 
thered. Again, he speaks of towns and villages, 
with a population of hundreds, on the route, whilst 
you find but Reynosa and Camargo, on the river, 
and two other small villages on the road after you 
turn west from the river—one about half way to 
Monterey, the other within three leagues of Mon- 
terey. All his other towns are creatures of the 
fancy. 


| think there appeared in some newspaper, a few 
days ago, a letter from one of a party despatched by 
by Gen. Taylor to ascertain where Arista had halted 
and in that, the writer stated that they had followed 
the Mexican army about 60 miles through a country 
destitute of provisions and water. 

This is correct, and any army marching from Ma- 
tamoros to Monterey, must rely on the supplies fur- 
nished from its own depots on the river or suffer.— 
If our army establishes itself, in cantonments in or 
near Monterey during the rainy season, they must 
still rely for subsistence on their own stores, or for- 
age over a wide extent of country, with the hazard, 
at the same time, of finding the provisions of the 
country placed beyond their reach. Immediately 
around Monterey, and as far as the Rinconada on 
the Saltillo road, there is some grain raised, but no- 
thing like a supply for the number of horses follow- 
ing the troops now in the field, and to remain sta- 
tionary for one month, much less for the whole pe- 
riud of the rainy season. One at all acquainted 
with that country, can but read with astonishment 
the publications which we see put forth from day to 
day in our newspapers, with all the apparent con- 
fidence of intimate knowledge, narrating facts as 
they exist, when, in truth, they are mere fancy 
sketches that any one might pen, with equal cor- 
rectness, who had never been beyond the corpora. 
tion limits of Philadelphia. Such things are cal- 
culated to mislead the government, and induce 
it to withhold supplies absulutely indispensable, or 
to suspect the commanding officer of a wasteful ex- 
penditure of stores, from the amount of his requisi- 
tions. 


In a campaign against Mexico, a ponton train i® 
unnecessary, because, except the Rio Grande, there 
is nota single river to cross of any size after you 
pass Monterey as far as Vera Cruz, and but two sali 
streams between Comargo and Monterey, which are 
not more than knee deep and 30 yards wide, except 
during the rainy season; but from Monterey to Vera 
Cruz, on the route through San Luis Potosi, and to 
the city of Mexico, there is not a stream but you 
may straddle at any season, except El Rio San Juan, 


(dry in the dry season,) and over which is a splendid 
stone bridge.” 


MazatLan.—This is the most frequented port on 





the western coast of Mexico. It is the principal 
stopping point ina yoyage from China, by way of 








; - —————— 
the Sandwich Islands to the United States and Eu 


rope. Its harbor is bad, being entirely ex 
the winds and surges of the Pacific, and cal 
for shipping, by its having a large rock immediately 
before the town, upon which vessels founder in tim 
of storms, Mazatlan contains about five thousand 
inhabitants. Acapulco, on the contrary, is one of 
the finest harbors in the world, being as it were dy 
cavated by art out of a vast circuit of granite rocks. 
which shut out all view of the sea. It was former. 
ly the place whence the rich Spanish galleons took 
their departure for Manilla; but it is now sunk into 
insignificance. It has a population of 4,000. 

[M. O. Bulletin, 


A VISIT TO THE BATTLE FIELDS. 

A correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune, 
writing from Point Isabel, says: 

I left Matamoros yesterday morning in company 
with Captains Ramsay and Hardee and four dra. 
goons, and on the route to this place and had another 
view of the two battle fields. The Resacca de Iq 
Palma battle ground is covered with graves of our 
fallen countrymen, who fell, many of them, fighting 
hand to hand with the enemy. Terribly were they 
avenged, however, on the spot, for their antagonists 
are buried around them by hundreds. I was shown 
one grave, near where the brave Cochrane is inter. 
red, in which some eight Mexicans are said to have 
been placed, and there are many more which con- 
tain a score or two each of the slaughtered foe,— 
The grave of poor Inge was pointed out to me. [t 
is near where one of the enemy’s batteries was post- 
ed. It was with feelings of deep sadness that | re. 
called to mind the many virtues of this gallant and 
noble hearted officer. He had left a young wife in 
Baltimore, and had arrived at Point Isabel with g 
body of recruits, just in time to march with Gen, 
Taylor; had distinguished himself in both battles by 
his heroic bearing, and fel] atthe moment when that 
brilliant victory, to which he contributed so largely, 
was about to declare itself in favor of our arms.— 
Mexican caps and remnants of clothing are scatter- 
ed here and there over the battle ground, and the 
whole field is dotted with the marks of the enemy’s 
camp fires. It is a wild looking place, and so advan- 
tageous was the position of the enemyythat it will 
ever remain a wonder to me that our little army was 
not entirely cut to pieces by their greatly superior 
forces. Over a great portion of the ground on which 
our army prepared to attack them the thickets are 
so dense that a dog would find it difficult to penetrate 
them. The men actually pushed each other through 
these thickets, and were divided into small squads of 
from three to six. 

The Palo Alto battle field, on this side, near the 
edge of the chaparrals, is an open prairie, quite level, 
anda most magnificent place for the meeting of 
two armies. The position of the Mexican line was 
pointed out to ine, and we rode over a part of the 
field where the battle had raged the hottest. They 
are represented as having presented a very warlike 
as well as wild and picturesque appearance a3 out 
troops approached them; their compact lines extend- 
ing from an elevated point of chaparrals on their 
right, about a mile; their left extended across the 
road near its entrance to the pass. I visited the place 
where some of their artillery opened upon our af- 
my, and against which our 18 pounders were fora 
time directed. Cunvincing evidences of the skill 
with which our artillery was used against them are 
still perceptible on that part of the field; for al 
though they were permitted to bury their dead, aad 
afterwards returned in numbers and spent consider 
able time in that employment, 1 counted some thirty 
dead bodies stretched out as they fell, in that 1mme- 
diate vicinity. 

Some had been nearly severed in two by cannon 
bails; others have !ost a part of the head, both legs 
a shoulder, or the whole stomach. Of many of them 
nothing but the bones, encased in uniform, was lel; 
whilst others had been transformed into mummies, 
and retained the expression of countenance which 
their death agonies stamped upon them. Ove ian 
who had been shot between the hips with a large ball 
lay doubled up as he fell, with his hands extended 
and his face downward between his knees. Another, 
whose shoulders and back was shot away, seemed 0 
have died in the actof uttering a cry of horror. Dead 
horses were scattered about in every direction, an 
the buzzards and wild dogs were fattening upon the 
carrion. 


THE BATTLES OF PALO ALTO AND RESACA DE LA PALMA: 
“ * * * * But now theeventful moment was 
drawing nigh, and scarcely had we entered the wv 
cond chaparral, when word came from the advance 
that the enemy were in force at Resaca de la Palma, 
and within five hundred yards of the advance gual™ 
Orders were immediately given to park the wage”, 
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eG Ha onder of battle. The wagons were| many more and follow, charged into the bushes le Ba gratitude for their unflinching a 


jaced as designated in the map, and the artillery 
rigade, with Dancan’s battery left to protect them. 
Capt. Ker’s squadron covering the extreme rear.— 
The 3d, 4th, 8th, and 5th infantry, with May’s squa- 
dron, were posted along the road, within the chapar- 
ral. Gen. Taylor then ordered Ridgely, with his 
battery, to forward and clear the way—Capts. Me- 
Call and Smith to deploy on the right and left, as 
skirmishers, until reinforced by the 5th and 8th.— 
Ridgely waited not a moment, but started his batte- 
ry at full speed, determined to have no more long 
taw shooting, but test the Mexican metal at close 
quarters. As he charged, with one loud shout from 
his men, the Mexicans opened their artillery and 
musketry upon him. Qn he went, until he halted 
within one hundred yards of the muzzle of the ene- 
my’s pieces and commenced the action. Smith and 
McCall soon deployed, and engaged the infantry. 


The fire from the Mexican guns was awful. The 
infantry were engaged within twenty paces of Ridge- 
ly’s battery, and the whole fire of their nine pieces 
concentrated on his battery. The first shot from the 
Mexican battery knocked over one man and three 
horses at our first piece. The enemy fired too high, 
as on the day before. The 5th and &th infantry soon 
came up, deployed as skirmishers, and took a hand 
in the game—the space separating the two lines of 
infantry not exceeding twenty paces. Our men and 


officers seemed particularly determined to have a| ed then, he would be swept away. 
close hug of the enemy, and so cool and collected! Ridgely, ‘until I draw their fire; when he delibe- 


were all hands, that not a shot was thrown away.— 
The command from one end of the line to the other 
was, not to fire until you could see the whites of 
their eyes. 


At this time no adequate idea can be had of the 
showers of grape, canister, and round shot that lew 
from the enemy’s batteries—it was a perfect hail- 
storm. Their battery, composed of nine pieces, 
kept up an incessant roar, whilst Ridgely gave it to 
them at the rate of four guns per minute from each 
piece. The cannoneers threw off their coats, tied 
their suspenders around their waists, rolled their 
sleeves to the shoulder, and plied the match unceas- 
ingly. For twenty minutes the battery, supported 
by the 5th and 8th, bore the concentrated fire of the 
enemy. As yet the enemy budged not one inch, but 

fica the entering wedge was placed; the 5th and 8th. 
nur cover of our battery, tried the effect of cold 
steel, and whenever a soldier missed the Mexican 
with his shot, he advanced—as did the brave Mexi- 


can—and whoever got the first stab at the other was 
the lucky man, 


Amomeat before this the enemy pressed Ridge- | 


ly's battery very hard; the infantry covering his bat- 
lery, in deploying, got too far at times from his 
pieces, and left them exposed. I was requested by 
Ridgely to ride back and say to the general that 
ihey Were pressing his pieces very hard, to send up 
‘ome infantry. Tat once did so, and met the gen- 
eral riding along as though nothing was going on.— 
He replied to the message—“Oh, never mind! He 
Wdoing very well. Let him alone—there is no fear 


new" I returned and found them driving the 
“bye 
























By this time the 3d and 4th came gallantly on, 
wep oy ing on the right and left. Then came the hea- 
Pees that kept the wedge moving. First came 
to from the battery, then a blow on the right 
<4 8 oth and 3d, and then one from the left by 
toe re 4th; and so it was—the word was ‘Push 
on 9m fep moving!” until our men stood on the 
° Weng that had been ineld by their infantry, 
tlt was then covered by their dead and 
By this time Gener 
wk of the 
Md his staff, 
y's battery as th 
Wght artillery ba 


al Taylor was up in the front 
fight, with Colonels McIntosh, Payne, 
is attention was riveted on Ridge- 
ough wondering if it were possible 
Re seeaotl ttery could do so much service:— 
tate of oe general was not particularly an ad- 
ie ike is arm before this campaign. Very 
heir NN ta as though the enemy in retiring with 
Brranged wt across the ravine to the point C, had 
tery heirs 4s to have the General and Ridgely's 
bick and iu their line of fire, for the grape flew 
(vised hi wa around him. Adj’t. General Bliss 
ety Well from eee his position, but no, he saw 
some time where he was, and did not leave it 


At this 4; 
antry Vyas the struggle was tremendous, the in- 
de the nie ee one piece of artillery on this 
aler, At tin and was charging across the pond of 
° of our hes an intervals would be left between 
harge ations tee and the Mexicans would 
“Ne instan © ravine and take a position there.— 
1% Lieutenant Deas, the gallant adju- 
» With ten men, asking me to rally as 


where a party of Mexicans on our side of the ra- 
vine, were obstinately disputing inch by inch with 
our men, and after placing men in position, we 
wheeled to ride out for a reinforcement, when seven 
Mexicans jumped from behind us, and within ten 
paces of us, and fired, as we charged past them 
without doing any injury, however of consequence. 
For some time the cannonading and musketry, 
though doing tremendous execution, could not drive 
the enemy, but at last, as the infantry closed the 
distance, the enemy had to move. Every regiment 
of infantry did its duty, the fighting assumed the 
character hand to hand combat, the bayonet was 
crossed and the sword used. Ridgely still plied the 
dash of grape and round shot with terrible effect; his 
Lieuts. Shover, Fremont, and French, were often 
engaged in carrying ammunition to the guns and 
loading them. Just here, Lt. Duncan came up with 
his battery, but was unable to bring it into action for 
some time, from the fact that there was no room to 
place it and open on the enemy without endangering 
our own infantry in front. 


The enemy again wavered. Gen. Taylor ordered 
Captain May to charge their battery, and on he 
started; but on reaching the point of the road where 





‘lant soldier, charged at the head of the squadron, 





| 


| 


| 





he would have been discovered by the enemy, he 





was stopped by Ridgely, who told him that the ene- 
my had just loaded all their pieces, and if he charg- 
“Stop,” says | 


rately fired each gun; so terrible was the effect of 
the grape, that the Mexicans poured out their fire | 
upon his piece, and then May charged like a bullet, | 
drove off their cannoneers, took La Vega prisoner, 
and retreated. Here Lieutenant Inge, a noble, ga! 





was killed and stripped. Lieutenant Sackett, than 
whom there is no better officer, had his horse shot | 
under him, and was pitched head foremost into the 

pond, rose again, covered with mud and water, and | 
escaped. The squadron suffered very much. [am | 
sure Charley May feels grateful to Ridgely for his 
cool] judgment and timely advice. He had charged 
on the battery, loaded with grape as it was, I do not 
believe he would have saved a man. 


The Mexicans returned to their guns, and imme- 
diately the 5th infantry took the matter in hand, and 
resolved to try the bayonet again. On they went, 
and piece by piece fell before their determined bra- 
very, until their entire battery wastaken. The in- 
fantry and cannoniers fuught hand to hand between 
the wheels. Ridgely and Duncan then pushed their | 
batteries across the ravine, and both opened on the 
retreating enemy. The Sth, 8th, 3d, and 4th, were 
all across, having each diven every thing before 
them. The route commenced, the whip was applied, | 
and the battle was won again. ‘The 5th charged on 
the enemy’s camp, where the savory odor of the 
dinner in the act of preparing for a grand jubilee 
by the Mexicans had probably lured them, know 
ing that the Mexican would fight the harder for 
his dinner. Here the struggle was short; they 
captured every thing, even to Arista’s private bag- 
gage and portfolio, their entire camp equipage, and 
300 mules. 


Now, my dear sir, how can ] describe to you the 
personal acts of bravery—not only in one instance 
but in twenty—and not simply by the officer but by 
the common soldier. The whole battle was fought 
by individual squads, led sometimes by an officer and 
frequently by the non-commissioned officer. I could 
not say too much for every man engaged. So eager 
were our men for the fight that § cannot better de- 
scribe their enthusiasm than to give you the idea that 
struck me; it was this: Every man officer and sol- 
dier seemed impressed with the idea that there was 
but a given quantity of fighting to be had—not enough 
for every man to have his fill of it—and, therefore, it 
became every one to get what he could as soon as 
possible. 

lnstances there were where one man in charging 
upon their batteries leaped astride their pieces and 
holding on with one hand beat off the gunners with 
their swords, and were there cut down. 


An instance occurred when in a charge upon a 
piece Lieut. Jordan was attacked by two Mexicans 
and bayonetted in two places, when Lieut. Lincoln 
of the 8th, rushed up and with his own sabre made 

erfect mince meat of the two. Again, when Ridge- 
y charged with his battery across the ravine, and 
was standing at one of his pieces, he was charged on 
by three Lancers, he mounted his horse and drove 
them off with his sabre alone. But it would take a 
volume to recite the whole, and J am sure that in 
Gen. Taylor’s detailed report ali will appear—the 
fact is every man was a hero. “af 

And let me not overlook the non-commissioned 
officers and privates, to them the country Owes a 














very during both days. As to our good general 
and his intelligent and efficient, staff, too much can- 
not be said—the peals of approbation are heard 
from Maine to Georgia, and the page of history 


ai be graced through time with the name of Tay- 
or. 


PLAN OF THE, MEXICAN CAMPAIGN. 

A late number of the New Orleans Bulletin con- 
tains a plan of campaingn, signed William H. Chase, 
Chasefield, near Pensacola, which appears to be the 
result of reflection, and accurate information, the 
writer having conversed, while at Corpus Christi, 
with intelligent persons who had recently been in 
Matamoros, Monterey, Satillo, &c. He sets out with 
the assumption that the march of the army of ob- 
servation ought to have been over instead of to the 
Rio Grande, en route to San Louis de Potosi, with 
the view to the liberation of the Northern Provinces 
of Mexico. He argues that “if General Taylor 
had been authorised to pass the Rio Grande with 
ten thousand men, and march upon Monterey and 
Satillo, he would have been hailed as the liberator 
of the Northern Provinces; the people would have 


| thrown off the yoke of military despotism, under 


which they have so long suffered, and adopting the 
institutions of the United States as a model for their 
government, would have rejoiced in a new political 
existence. The halt upon the left bank of the Rio 
Grande afforded an opportunity to the Mexican 
agents and priests to appeal to the people and assure 
them that the Americans were their common ene- 
my.” 

The author of the article, in memoranda, which 
he has appended, states that the Paredes revolution 
was extensively a military one, to which a large por- 
tion of the Mexican people are opposed—that the 
Provinces of Tamaulipas, New Leon, Coahuila, San 
Luis de Potosi, Zecatecas, and Chihuahua, are espe- 
cially opposed to the Paredes movement, and only 
await a favorable moment to declare in force their 
opposition. Gen. Arista, it is said, desires the inde- 
pendence of these Provinces, and would have set u 
the standard of revolt some months since, and previ- 
ously to the Paredes demonstration, if the troops of 
the United States had taken a strong position on the 
Rio Grande. 

The writer then enters on his plan of campaign, in 
some detail, which is as follows: first stating that the 
naval operations in the Gulf of Mexico should be 
strictly confined to the blockade of the ports of Mex- 
ico, and the possession of Tampico, with a view to 
its establishment asthe main depot of supply to the 
army after it reached the Panuca or Tampico river 
and San Luis- de Potosi. 

‘The coastof the Pacific should be blockaded, and 
Monterey and St. Francisco taken possession of by 
the naval forces in the Pacific. The reasons for this 
are briefly stated: The reduction of St. Juan d’Ulloa 
could only be effected, if properly defended, by great 
loss, and when taken. would exhibit a point in our 
possession neither affording facilities as a depot nor 
as a starting point for an. invading army on the city 
of Mexico. The road leading from Mexico to Vera 
Cruz could: easily be defended by a very inferior 
force. The force considered necessary to march 
upon the Panuca is ten thousand men; say five thou- 
sand regulars and five thousand volunteers, of which 
there should be three thousand Texans, who have 
held arms in their hands for ten years, and two 
thousand volunteers from Louisiana. If more troops 
were required, the northern provinces of Mexico 
would furnish them, under able officers, of whom 
General Arista is acknowledged to be the ablest.— 
The squadron operating before Tampico should be 
supplied with one thousand marines and artillerists, 
to assist in the reduction of that place. The plan 
of the campaign is as follows: Five thousand men 
march from Loredo, on Satillo. The two columns to 
march on converging roads to San Luis Potosi, and 
the communication with Tampico along the line of 
the Panuca is established. The Panuca thus becomes 
the base of operations, from which negotiations with 
Mexico would most probably be begun. If the go- 
vernment of Mexico proved obstinate, the army must 
march on the city of Mexico, after being reinforced 
by ten thousand men, the principal part of which 
might be landed at Tampico. 

“The road from Mier to Monterey, and thence to 
San Luis de Potosi, is said to be a very good one, 
and the country affords ample provisions and water. 
The road from Loredo, by Satillo, affords equal fa- 
cilities except in the supply of water on a distance 
of forty-eight miles only. This distance could be 
overcome in two days by forced marches. The ob- 
ject in marching in two columns to San Luis de 

otosi is to secure the only two roads leading to that 
point from the Rio Grande. A favorable impres- 
sion would also be produced among the population 
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by the prudent conduct of the troops. A detach- 


* ment must remain at Loredo to observe the road to 


San Antonio, and keep the Indians in check. One 


-thousand mounted riflemen should be assembled at 
‘Bent’s Fort, and march thence on Santa Fe. It 
‘would only be necessary to send 2,000 regulars to 


the present army of occupation, and raise 5,000 vo- 
lunteers, which could be effected in oné month from 
the date of orders. In six weeks the whole army 
could be en route beyond the Rio Grande. In 
thirty days after, the line of the Panuca will be es- 
tablished. This brief memoir does not enter into 
details, for the military man will at once appreciate 
the demonstration it possesses; and the statesman 
will as readily grasp its consequences as most favora- 


‘ble to an honorable peace with Mexico; and to the 


improved political condition of a new born contigu- 
ous republic, whose people desire protection and 
peace in ordez to develope the bounteous resources of 
their country; and to the interests of the United States 
by securing a well defined frontier, and an increase 
of internal trade.” 


Tue Campaten. A correspondent of the Baltimore 
Patriot, 16th June, writes from St. Louis. 

We have no recent news from the army of inva- 
sion. When last heard from General Taylor was 
making preparation to Jeave Matamoros for Monte- 
rey, at which place, it is said, he will quarter for 
the summer. This is a politic movement, both as 


regards the future operations upon Northern Mex- 


ico, as well as the health and comfort of our troops. 
If many of our brave and patriotic volunteers, who 
rushed to the defenee of their country at that coun- 
try’s call, do not fall victims to the pestilence of a 
southern climate, it will be astonishing. Unaccli- 
mated, with a constant alternate exposure to 
broiling sun-shine and drenching showers, they, if 
left on the banks of the Rio Grande during the sum- 
mer months, would have to endure greater pains and 
afflictions than the Mexican arms could inflict.— 
But in Monterey, they will inhale the purest atmos- 
wel and be refreshed by the most delightful breezes. 

here is to be found a bountiful supply of sweet and 
wholesome water—plenty of forage for their caval- 
ry and teams—the whole country like an unique 
fiower garden,—where sickness and disease is never 
known. An intelligent captain in the navy, who 
has cruised three years in the Pacific, informs me, 
that in’ Monterey a piece of fresh beef can be ex- 
poet to the sun for thirty-six hours without the 
east taint—the air is so pure. This place, then, is 
well chosen by General Taylor for his summer re- 
treat. His troops will be in fine trim, by next 
fall, to make an avalanche descent upon California, 
Chihuahua, Sonora, &c.,&c. The distance from 
Matamoros to Monterey is about 300 miles; and 
9 Monterey to Washington, D. C., about 2,400 
miles. 

The removal of General Gaines from the com- 
mand of the western district has produced a tremen- 
dous excitement in the south and west. This was 
to be expected; for General Gaines has spent the 
best days of his long and use(ul life with us.— 
Wherever he goes he makes friends. His bravery— 
chivalry—his venerable appearance—his high-toned 
honor—his unimpeachable moral deportment—his 
et mieten all these things make us love him.— 

is services in the last war—his energy in the Se- 
minole campaign—his great, undying devotion to his 
country—his age, his rank—his undoubted military 
skill; these considerations ought to shield him from 
his enemies. He is a skillful soldier—a distinguished 
general—an unsuspected patriot. Let his persecutors 
remember these things, and pause in their systema- 
tic altempt to blast his reputation. They can annoy 
him;—they may take away his command; they may 
court martial, and perhaps, dismiss him from the 
army. But, by so doing, they will neither raise 
themselves nor sink him in the estimation of his 
countrymen. He is too well and favorably known 
to be injured by the carpings of a smothered and 
petty jealousy. He cannot be affected by the howl- 
ings of an administration which has committed 
blunder upon blunder in this whole Texas affair.— 
Suppose General Taylor had been cut to pieces by 
the superior numerical force of the Mexicans; and 
General Gaines, being so near the scene of action 
had not interposed his authority to save the honor 
and existence of the American army? What then 
would have been the cry? Censure—blame—re- 
proach; perhaps, he would have been accused of 
treason! But, now, when the American arms are 
victorious—when the enemy flies in dismay and con- 
sternation (no thanks are due, however, to the ad- 
ministration for these splendid achievements; Gen. 
Taylor was promised a force of upwards of 4,000 
regulars, but, it appears little more than one haif 
was forthcoming; the honor of the victories, there- 
fore, belongs alone to General Taylor, his brave offi- 
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cers and men;)—when success has crowned our ef- 
forts—when the whole country is ringing with the 
praise of our gallant little army; this general joy 
must be marred—this joyous jubilee hushed—and 
the attention of the country directed to a distinguish- 
ed general grown grey in their service, as he wends 
his way to the place of usefulness and glory, with 
firm and unwavering step—conscious of the purity 
of his motives—to answer to a captious, vacillating 
government for conduct which the whole Union will 
endorse and approve. Shame on the administration! 
Shame on the war department! Shame on his 
avowed friends! General Gaines acted according to 
the emergency. He will be sustained by the coun- 
try. In the strong language of your distinguish- 
be senator, (R. Johnson,) he acted under the law of 
uly. 

A requisition came on, a few days ago, for 1,000 
additional mounted volunteers, for the Santa Fe ser- 
vice. They are to rendezvous immediately at Fort 
Leavenworth to join the forces there assembled un- 
der Col. Kearney. The colonel expects to take up 
the line of march about the Ist of July. He will 
depart with 4 or 5.000 mounted men, with discre- 
tionary power to enlist as many others as he deems 
necessary, from Bent’s Fort and the mountains ge- 
nerally. A rumor has got abroad that this move- 
ment towards Santa Fe is al] a sham—that the troops 
are designed for the Oregon service. It 1s said Col. K. 
has sealed orders to proceed on the Santa Fe trail 
as far as Bent’s Fort, at which place his orders are 
to be opened, and he isto act accordingly. What 
appears to give credence to the report, is the fact 
that the Hibernia brought news of the English go- 
vernment’s having ordered 3,000 excavators to Ore. 
gon, for the ostensible use of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. Bethisas it may, it is the duty of the ad- 
ministration to prosecute this war with Mexico with 
energy and determination—bringing it to a speedy 
and triumphant close. There is no time to argue 
about the causes which Jed to it—the mere fact of 
its existence is sufficient. We should be united and 
render every support to the government, to bring it 
toaclose. And to attain this desired end, Mexico 
should be invaded at every point, by land and sea; 
by infantry and dragoon. A strong force ought to 
be stationed at Santa Fe, to hold in check the north- 
ern provinces. Vera Cruz must be taken; the ca- 
pital itself, if necessary; the whole country over- 
run; and then, as England did China, say to Mexico, 
‘pay the expenses of this war—fork over former 
dues—promise to behave yourself hereafter, and 
we will withdraw our troops.’? This will teach her 
a lesson. 

You Marylanders must fee! proud of the prowess 
of your countrymen who so greatly distinguished 
themselves at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma.— 
The lamented Ringgold was a native of Washing- 
ton county; Captain Walker of Prince George’s; 
and Lieutenant Ridgely of Anne Arundel. Ac- 
counts state that the latter gentleman exhibited the 
greatest bravery on the field. And Captain May, 
too, is from Washington city, which you know, is 
apart of Maryland. May’s charge was equal to 
that of Medonald’s, under Napoleon, at Wagram, 
so graphically portrayed by Allison. However, 
give the Missouri boys a chance, and we will show 
you some “tall” fighting. They know nothing about 
the ‘‘science,”’? but when it come to the “strong” they 
ure thar. 


“= 


Tue Wovunvep.—We learn from Lieut. Steven- 
son who left the army on the 2d instant, that most 
of the wounded are doing well. Col. Mcintosh is 
however still very low and not out of danger. His 
worst wound is the bayonet thrust in the mouth and 
neck. Lieutenant Colonel Payne was shot through 
the abdomen, and the ball is still in him. The ori- 
fice of the wound is large but the surgeons ure una- 
ble to determine whether it was by a musket bail or 
grape shot. He suffers much pain and his condition 
is critical. Captain Hooe, who lost the right arm 
above the elbow, is nearly well. He is by this time 
on his way north. Lieutenant Luther was wound- 
ed in the calf of the leg, not in the lip as here 
tofore reported. Captain Page, it is thought, will 
recover, notwithstanding the dreadful nature of his 
wounds. 

The shot of the Mexicans, except the musket and 
carbine balls, are of a composition which has not yet 
been fully ascertained. It is supposed to contain 
arsenic. Wounds received from these shot are slow 
to heal. Lieut S. had one in his possession which he 
proposes to have analyzed. The army generally 
was in good health and faring sumptuously in the 
‘“‘quarters of the enemy.” 

Among the hairbreadth escapes it may not be im- 
proper to state that Lieut. Stevenson had the sole of 
his foot taken off by a grape shot without the least 





injury to his foot. [ Detroit Adv. 
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Mexican Ficutive.—I am told that Gen Ver, 
after he was prisoner in our camp, and saw for h “ 
self the number and kind of men Com posin 0 
army, remarked to General Taylor that with a 
thousand such troops he might march to the cit S 
Mexico without difficulty; and I have little douty 
this might be done by Taylor, for certainly he is ‘ 
man above all others that we know to make y,,. 
with the Mexicans. He understands them perfectly, 
and knows they will not and cannot stand the chars’ 
of the bayonet, which is his favorite arm and mode 
of fighting, though he had but little opportuni a 
using it in the late battles, as the enemy kept meh 
much at artillery distance, which is their favorit 
arm. And the general himself told me (for he sid 
us a visit at Point Isabel since the battles) that h 
thought they loaded and fired their pieces with : 
great celerity and accuracy as we did ours, though 
they did not manceuyre them so well in the fielq 
Nearly every death and wound on our side was from 
their cannon shot. [Union. 


We learn from the Washington Union that the 
Mexican General Vega, now a prisoner of war », 
New Orleans, has asked permission of the gover). 
ment, through Gen. Guines, to leave New Orleay, 
and visit different parts of the United States, The 
Union intimates that his wish will be acceded , 
without difficulty. 


Rio Granve Deer.—Largest on vecord.—Ther 
are wandering over the prairies in the Vicinity of 
our camp on the Rio Grande a large number of the 
finest large horned cattle in the world. “Our vy 
lunteers,” wishing fora fresh steak, would make 
some of them occasionally bite the dust. An order 
came, that no more “killing beef” must take place, 
and no more beef waskilled. Scouting parties now 
went out for venison some good shots were fortunats 
enough to kill one. It was dragged into camp and 
duly divided up among the knowning ones of the 
regiment. When daylight appeared, suspicions got 
out that a beef had been killed, this was stoutly de. 
nied, and the reports were contradicted by the a. 
sertion, that a deer had been killed weighing over 
eight hundred pounds. ‘This caused universal sur- 
prise, especially among certain officers, who demand: 
ed to see the horns. After a great deal of delay they 
were produced, and examined by a court martial, 
who solemnly decided that the venison of the Rio 
Grande t{had horns perfectly smooth, and resem) 
ling those of the ox species, in other parts of the 
world. [N. O. Tropic. 








































[t is stated that the government has relinquished 
for the present, the project of taking the castle of St 
Juan d’Ulloa. But orders have been issued for 4 
large supply of mortars. 

The body of Lieut. Porter, of the 4th infantry, ha 
been found about 26 miles from Matamoros, on thé 
other side of the river. It was recognised by a pecu 
liar mark upon one arw. 

A party passing from Point Isabel lately saw th 
remains of no Jess than seven of the unfortunate Ro 
gers party, so cruelly murdered, a few weeks suuce 
Five skeletons, one of them apparently a female 
were lying upon the banks, where they drifted, allet 
their throats had been cul; two others were discover 
ed near the wagon. The wolves and buzzards bu 
done their work upon all. 

A person writing from Matamoros, says he re 
cently passed through the hospitals, and looked a 
the poor fellows who were wounded in the 10 
battles. There were 103 wounded in the two bal 
tles. Of whom three had died in the hospital 
Point Isabel. Fifty have been sent to St. Josep! 
Island. There are twelve cases of amputation° 
thigh, leg, and arm under treatment, and are most 0 
them doing well. 


































































OFFICIAL DESPATCHES FROM THE army. We - 
been permitted to lay before our readers the fol X 
ing extract from the last official despatches of . 
Taylor, which have been received at the war dep 
ment: 











Headquarters army of occupaticn, 

Matamoros, May 39, 1846, 
(EXTRACT. ) Arist 

I enclose an original dratt, found in gen. 4 
papers, of an invitation of our soldiers to aeons ‘ 
similar call was previously made by Amput sols 
has already found its way into the public c 7 

The department may see from these documen § 
arms were used against us. - 

bedient ser? 

I am, sir, very respectfully yoy TAYLOR, 
Brevet Brig. Gen. U. 8. Army com is 
To the Apsutant Genera. of the army, p.¢. 


























Washington, 
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al Arista’s advice to the soldiers of the U. S. army. 
— Headquarters at Matamoros, April 20, 1846. 

So.prers! You have enlisted in time of peace to 
serve in that army for a specific term; but your ob- 
ligations never implied that you were bound to vio- 
jate the laws of God, and the most sacred rights of 
friends! The United States government, contrary to 
the wishes of a majority of all honest and honorable 
Americans, has ordered you to take forcible posses- 
session of the territory of a friendly neighbor, who 
has never givén her consent to such occupation. In 
other words, while the treaty of peace and com- 
merce between Mexico and the United States is in 
full force, the U. States, presuming on her strength 
and prosperity, and on our supposed imbecility and 
cowardice, attempts to make you the blind instru- 
ments of her unholy asd mad ambition, and force 

ou to appear as the hateful robbers of our dear 
omes, and the unprovoked violators of our dearest 
feelings as men and patriots. Such villany and out- 
rage, | know, is perfectly repugnant to the noble 
sentiments of any gentleman, and it is base and foul 
to rush you on to certain death, in order to aggran- 
dise a tew lawless individuals, in defiance of the 
laws of God and man! 

[t is tono purpose if they tell you that the law for 
the annexation of Texas justifies your occupation of 
the Rio Bravo del Norte; for by this act they rob us 
of a great portion of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, Chihuahua, 
and New Mexico; and it is barbarous to send a hand- 
ful of men on such an errand against a powerful and 
warlike nation. Besides the most of you are Euro- 

eans, and we are the declared friends of a majority 
of the nations of Europe. The North Americans are 
ambitious, overbearing, and insolent as a nation, ard 
they will only make use of you as vile tools to carry 
out their abominable plans of pillage and rapine. 

| warn you in the name of justice, honor, and 
your own interest and self respect,to abandon their 
desperate and unholy cause, and become peaceful | 
Mexican citizens. I guarantee you in such case, a, 
half section of land, or 320 acres, to settle upon, 
gratis. Be wise, then, and just, and honorable, and 
take no part in murdering us who have no unkind 
feelings for you. Lands shall be given to officers, 
sergeants add corporals, according to rank, privates 
receiving 320 acres as stated. 

If in time of action you wish to espouse our cause, 
throw away your arms and run to us, and we will 
embrace you as true friends and Christians. It is 
not decent or prudent to say more. But should any 
of you render anv important service to Mexico, you 
shall be accordingly considered and preferred. 

M. ARISTA, com’der in chief of the Mexican army. 


GENERAL GAINES. 

The president laid before the senate the following 
letter from gen. Gaines to the department of war, 
which was read and ordered to be printed. 
Headquarters, W. division, N’ Orleans, June 7, 1846. 

Sin—I have to acknowledge the honor of your let- 
ter of the 28th May—last month. 

It was with surprise I learned the department of 
war regarded with disapprobation the request made 
by me upon the governors of Kentucky, and other 
States, fur assistance. At the time it was made, (the 
4th of May last), general Taylor was in the most 
crilical situation. He had been left with neither 
adequate means, or men, to sustain the national ho- 
hor—opposed to an army near four times as strong 
as his own, and cut off from his military stores. The 
country was uncertain whether he could escape de- 
Struction. By his own gallantry, and the indomitable 
courage of his officers and men, and the providence 
of God, he extricated himself from the difficulty. At 
this crisis he requested troops to be sent to him with 
all possible despatch. As commander of this divi- 
sion of the United States army, I immediately sought 
the means of meeting his wishes. And I would have 
deemed myself recreant to my trust, and meriting 
dismissal from the service, if I had postponed action 
On the subject two weeks, until orders could have 

een received from Washington. 

The war department may deem the number of troops 
asked by me as greater than the exigency required. 
This I must confess would astonish ine, a8 the war de- 
partinent asked and procured a bill authorising the 
levy of 50,000 volunteers, and appropriating ($10,- 
001,000), ten millions to meet the same exigency. 

The war department seems to be of opinion that 
there is no discretionary power lodged in me to act 
Wiihout positive orders. f therefore, would ask for 
information—if a servile insurrection should occur— 
if an irruption should be made by large tribes of In- 
dians—if a swarm of steamers, with Paixhan guns, 
Werte seen hovering about this sea-coast—or if a ge- 
heral, at the head of a great part of the army of the 

hited States upon the frontier of a neighboring state 
hear me, should ask assistance, would it be my duty 


from Washington? I humbly conceive that the latter 
case has existed within the last month; and if I have 
erred in deeming ge.eral Taylor and his army ina 
situation so hazardous as to demand immediate suc- 
cour, it is an error under which the country, the 
congress, and the war department, have equally la- 
bored. Had assistance been delayed by me, and had 
general Taylor and his army been cut off, I would 
have regarded it as an indelible stigma upon my 
name. Iam aware that the exercise of such a dis- 
cretion must ever be at the -peril of the officer ex- 
ercising it. That peril I can never hesitate to incur 
whenever the welfare of the country demands it. If 
l exercise it unwisely, 1 am willing that my com- 
mission should be forfeited; or if I exercise it vainly, 
or for dishonorable purposes, | am willing to be shot. 
[am more than willing to abide the consequences of 
my conduct in this matter, confident as I am that I 
have not transcended my duty, or acted with greater 
zeal than the emergency required. If the batiles of 
the 8th and 9th of May, so well contested, as the 
were for atime, on both sides, had resulted in the 
loss of Taylor’s army, it would have plunged the 
whole union into deep mourning—and into that most 
poignant of all human griefs—an abiding sense of 
self-reproach for the settled and cold indifference 
with which his want of competent force and sup- 
plies had been for months witnessed. 

The talented and gallant general De Buys, who 
for a long time commanded the finest division of 
volunteers I have ever seen since the war of 1814 
and 1815, and who, I am sure, has no superior 
for the command of this description of force, with 
L. 'Texada, esq. one of the most promising young 
members of the legislature, and the talented judge 
Bryce, were not, as you seem to suppose, private 
citizens. They were Louisiana volunteers, and gen- 
tlemen of high respectability, and were appointed by 
me to act as officers of the general stafl—upon the 
same principle that the distinguished Edward Living- 
ston, A. L. Duncan, and John R. Grimes, all first 
rate lawyers, were appointed by Jackson to act as 


staff officers. 


Jackson’s object was, as my object has ever been 
upon such occasions, to maintain the great principle 
upon which the defence and the independence of our be- 
loved union must forever depend, that to be a private 
volunteer is to hold a situation of high honor, whence an 
acting general staff may with strict propriety be taken 
and put on duty in the absence of the regular staff of 
the army. 

These appointments, and all the measures taken 
by me to which you object, were deemed by me as 
essential duties, and discharged by me upon principles 
sanctioned by the greatest and best of men ever 
known to me, some of which took their degrees in 
military and political science in the school of our be- 
loved Washington, Greene, and Knox; and in the 
more civic schvol of Jefferson, and Dearborn, and 
Gallatin; and, though last, not least, in the school 
of Madison, Eustis, Dallas, Armstrong, Monroe, 
and Calhoun, the master spirits of the war of 1812 
to 1814 and ’15. 


Be assured, sir, that { will obey with much plea- 
sure the orders of the president of the United States, 
according to my oath of office. As to the repri- 
mands with which you have honored me in the last 
year, and in the last and present month, although 
they strike me as novelties not being warranted by 
the sentence of a general court martial, yet | care- 
lessly submit to them, as they seem to be a source 
of pleasure to the war department, and certainly in- 
flict no injury on me. | can conceive but one motive 
for their frequent occurrence, and that is, that my 
name shall be so branded before the country, that 
the public may be prepared to see with indifference 
my name passed by in silence if more distinguished 
officers are created inthe army. If this be so, the 
labor is useless, as 1 may very soon be unable to dis- 
charge the active duties of my profession, (though 
long in my enjoyment of excellent health); for [ am 
already old, of a contented disposition, and have re- 
ceived sufficient distinctions during my humble life. 
Not the least of these distinctions dol regard the late 
prompt war measures of congress and the president, 
and the noble-hearted Louisianians, and other whole. 
souled western and southern men, is not only indi- 
rectly, but expressly, generously, and unanimously 
approving my conduct in having for many months 
urged the adoption of the principle measures which 
have recently been carried as by acclamation. 

I do not wish to have the place of any general or 
other officer known to me. I, sir, was born at a 
time and reared among men who had not learned the 
art of marching to distinction by trampling under 
foot the claims of vse 3 Ergo friends or brother 

jers. Very respectiully yours, 
= EDMUND PENDLETON GAINES, | 
Maj. gen. U. S. army, conving the western division. 





‘0 refuse all aid until 1 should have received orders 


Hon. Wm. L. Marcy, sec. war, Washington, D. C. 
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Lovistana ann GEN’: TarLor.—The committee 
appointed by the legislature of Louisiana to present 
the resolutions and thanks of the general assembly 
to Gen. Taylor, arrived at Matamoros on the 8th 
inst., and were presented to the brave old chieftain 
at 1 o’clock on the 8th by Col. Labuzan, one of the 
aids of Governor Johnson. On being presented to 
the general, his staff and officers of the army, the 
colonels and their staff who were invited to be pre- 


sent on the occasion, Mr. Zacharie, chairman of the 
committee, said— 


“General, I have the honor of presenting to you 
the resolutions and vote of thanks and the act appro- 
priating a sword which were unanimously passed by 
the state of Louisiana, to you, your brave officers, 
and the army under your command, for the gallantry 
displayed by them in the battles of the 8th and 9th 
of May. 1 am no orator, General, but my own 
heart and the heart of every Louisiaaian approves 
of the beautiful sentiments of these resolutions. In 


Y| behalf of the state of Louisiana, [ thank you and 


your brave army for the additional lustre which 
those glorious victories have shed upon American 
airms,”? 


To which the general, briefly and with much emo- 
tion, replied: ‘‘My heart feels too deeply and sensi- 
bly the high honor that has been conferred on me, 
my officers, and men, to respond to your expressions 
of gratitude and thanks. 1 always felt assured that 
the patriotic state of Louisiana would be among the 
first to rush to the assistance of our little army in 
time of need. I well knew, as did also my officers 
and men, that she was a gallant, brave, and noble 
state; that chivalry, noble daring, and ardent patri- 
otism were her high attributes. Her volunteers 
have readily abandoned their homes and business, to 
assist us in the hour of danger. We feel a deep 
debt of gratitude to them and to yon. 


The generous and timely action of the legislature 
of Louisiana will never be forgotten by us; its name 
will be embalmed in our hearts asa cherished me- 
morial. We feel that we have only done our duty; 
yet we cannot but feel highly gratified to have gain- 
ed the approbation of oour fellow citizens. Togeth- 
er with the love of country, which is common to us 
all, it is that approbation which cheers and ani- 
mates the soldier in the hour of battle. Gentlemen, 
I am unaccustomed to public speaking; I, therefore, 
in the name of my officers and men, thank you and 
the patriotic state which you represent for the honor 
conferred upon us.” 


At the conclusion of his reply, the general invited 
the committee and all present to a splendid collation 
which he had ordered to be prepared for the occa- 
sion, and to which ample justice was done. Numer- 
ous toasts were drunk. Mr. Zacharie gaye “Old 
Rough and Ready—long life to him.” 


Mr. Carrigan gave: ‘**Gen. by fire cae ja has 
at least discovered that he was a tailor who under- 
stood well how to take his Measures, and that the 
officers and army under his command had shown to 
the Mexicans and to the world that they perfectly 
understood the art of making breaches.” 


Mr. Ashbel Smith gave: “American Independence 
—It was proclaimed and maintained by the heroes 
of °76. it was confirmed upon the plains of Chal- 
mette in °14—’15. It was again asserted and main- 
tained in 1836 at the battle of San Jacinto, and in 
1846 will be thoroughly established throughout the 
whole extent of Mexico.” 


Rev. Mr. Crenshaw, chaplain of the Andrew Jack- 
son regiment, gave the following: 

‘‘The Church and State, may they never be unit- 
ed. We will pray for the one and fight for the oth- 
er.” 


The ladies and volunteers of Louisiana and Ala- 
bama were severally toasted. 


The next day the committee were invited to a 
dinner given by the officers of the army at the head. 

uarters of General Arista in Matamoros. Colonel 

wiggs presided. Gen. Taylor was present. A 
splendid band of music performed occasionally on 
the gallery, and hundreds of the citizens of Matamo- 
ros thronged the Plaza to listen to the exulting and 
joyous strains. : 

Governor Henderson of Texas and suite, together 
with Ashbel Smith, Generals Hunt, Johnson, Cook, 
Burleson, and others were present. The festival 
was kept up until midnight and right merrily did 
the wine sparkle around the board intermingled with 
toasts and songs. This was the first time since the 
battles of the 8th and 9th of May that the officers 
had met together as a body upon a convivial occa- 
sion, and you may depend the shots directed by them 
were as effectual as they were a month previous, al- 
though there were not so many killed or wound- 
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- . me i® 18 
Wark Department, Pashington, June 15, 1846, 


Sm: I have the honor herewith fo submit to you | 
the estimates which have been made ai this depart-| 
ment to enable you to answer the resolution of the 


Senate, of the 3d instant, requesting to be furnished 
with an estimate of the amount of money required 
during the rext fiscal year, for such a prosecution of 
the existing war with Mexico as will most likely 
result in itsspeedy and honorable termination. 

These estimates are made upon the assumption 
that the regular army will soon be filled up to its 
maximum, which will amount to 15,000 men, and 
that a volunteer force of 20,000 foot, and 5,000 
mounted men, is to be at once organized, received 
into service, and kept there until the end of the next 
fiscal year—to wit: to the 30th of June, 1847. The 
estimates are made for an army of over 40,000 men, 
mostly operating in the field, in an enemy’s country, 
deriving their supplies principzlly from the United 
States. 

How long it will be before the regular army can 
be filled up to the extent authorized by law, will 
depend upon success in recruiting. Its numbers as 
yet do not much exceed one half its maximum. It 
is hoped that in a few monthsthe ranks will be nearly 
filled; its average total number through the next fiscal 
year will net probably exceed 12,500. 

The number of volunteers actually called for im- 
mediate service, by virtue of your orders under the 
act of 13th of May last, will amount to about 18,000, 
and whether a greater number willor will not be re- 
quired for the ensuing campaign, cannot now be de- 
termined. Should the number already called for be 
deemed sufficient for the successful prosecution of 
the war, the estimates being made ona basis exceed- 
ing that number by seven thousand, will be found 
proportionably too large. 

Should these views as to the extent of the regular 
and volunteer force be realized, the army will not 
exceed 30,000 men; and all or nearly all the estimates 
presented herewith might be reduced one-fourth in 
amount; yet it is impossible to foresee the exigencies 
of theservice. It may require the full amount of 





the force on which the estimates have been made, 
and even more; and I have not therefore felt at liberty | 
to make any reductions of the estimates presented by | 
the several branches of this department. 

I take the liberty to direct your particular attention | 
to the estimates of the quartermaster general. You 
will perceive that they are large, very large, and 1} 
hope much exceed the expenditures which may be | 
required. ‘They are made on the supposition that our | 
army will penetrate far into the interior of the ene-| 
my’s country, and that all supplies, and the munitions 
of war will necessarily be transported on long lines, | 
and those far from being easily traversed. Should 
the enemy’s country abound in forage, the expense of 
transportation will be greatly reduced; but the un- 
certainty as to its resources, do not warrant deduc- 
tions to be made on the estimated items for supplies, 
and the transportation of them to the places where 
they may be needed. Should the navigation of the 
Rio Grande be found practicable for steamboats of 
light draught to Camargo, or above, much will | 
be saved probably by the use of that river, yet con-| 
siderable sums must be expended in the purchase of 
boats, &c., 

It is further to be observed that no inconsiderable 
amount of the expenses which wil] fall on the quar- 
termaster’s department, is in the nature of an outfit, 
and would not be required to be repeated, should the 
war be protracted beyond the next fiscal year. The 
estimates in the quartermaster’s department are made 
without much regard to the chances favorable to di- 
Provision had not been made 


not permit it to be made) for a sudden augmentation 
of our force to four times its usual amount. The ne- 
cessity of making such a provision on the shortest 
notice will greatly increase the cost of it, and this 
falls mainly on the quartermaster’s department. It is 
hoped that the actual expenses of this branch of the 
service will fall some twoor three millions short of 
the full estimates here presented, yet this is not so 
certain as to authorize the department to cut them 
down in that amount. ; 
I am, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. L. MARCY: 





To the Paiswenr. 


| Estimate of funds required for the prosecution of the war 


against Mexico from the 13th of May to the 30th of 

June, 1846, and from July 1, 1846, to June 30, 1847, 

ever and above the sum estimated for by this depavi- 

ment, at the commencement of the present session of 
Congress. 

To 30th 

June, 1846. 


Ist July, 1846. 
to 30th June, 


1847. 
Adjutant Gen.’s estimate, $88,780 
Quartermaster Gen. do. $800,000 8,800,000 
Paymaster Gen. do. 720,000 7,776,577 
Commissary Gen. subsist- 
ence estimate 352,000 1,980,615 
Surgeon Gen. do. 10,000 82,500 
Engineer bureau’s _— do. 20,000 80,000 
Topographical do. do. 20,000 
Ordnance, do. do. 603,000 248,000 
$2,805,000 $17,166,472 


Note.— 'This estimate does not include the appro- 
priations for deficiencies already made; but it includes 
the estimates sent to the Committee since the com- 
mencement of this session, for the increase of the ar- 
my and new regiments of mounted riflemen. 





QUARTERMASTER GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Washington City, June 15, 1846. 

Sir: In obedience to your order, and under a res- 
olution of the Senate of the 6th instant, I have the 
honor to present an estimate of the probable amount 
required to be expended through this department dur- 
ing the next fiscal year, should the war with Mexico 
continue throughout that year. Also the sum sup- 
posed to be required for all expenses of the volunteer 
service during the present fiscal year. Nothing is 
asked in addition for the regular army during the 
present fiscal year, as the existing appropriations are 
considered sufficient, or nearly so, to meet the exped- 
ditures of the year. 

To those not accustomed to military operations in 
a country almost destitute of resources, this estimate 
may seem large; but in a department where the ex- 
penditures depend so much upon the accidents and 
contingencies of service, estimates are necessarily in 
some measure hypothetica]. I have considered it to 
be due to the importance of the subject, to base the 
present estimate upon the resources of our own coun- 
try alone, leaving out of view entirely any supposed 
resources to be derived from the enemy’s country.— 
In this view, the present estimate is believed to be as 
near an approximation to truth as such an estimate, 
under existing circumstances, is susceptible of being 
made. I have the honor to be, sir, Your, obedient ser- 
vant, TH. 8. JESUP, Quartermaster General. 

The Hon. W. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 


Estimate of funds required by the quarter-master’s de- 
partment, for the next fiscal year, for a force of 20,000 
foot and 5000 mownied volunteers in an active cam- 
paign, including the increased expenses for the trans- 
portation, forage and depots for the regular army con- 
sequent ona state of a war; also, for the volunteer 
force employed in the present fiscal year. 


For 2000 wagons, at an average of $120, $240,000 
For 10,000 horses and mules for wagons, 
at $75. 750,000 
For 2000 sets of harness, at $40. 80,000 
For 4000 mules for packing, at $40, 166,000 
For 4000 pack saddles, at $15. 60,000 
For 400 yoke of oxen, at $25. 10,000 
For blacksmith’s and other tools, iron 
and other materials for an army of 25,- 
00U men. 120,000 
For water transportation, including the 
purchase and charter of steamers and 
other vessels. 1,500,000 
For pay of agents, superintendents,team- 
sters, laborers, mechanics, aruficers, 
clerks, wagon and forage masters, ex- 
presses,dvc.,say 4000,at $1,50,includ- 
ing subsistence and other necessary 
expenses. 2,190,000 
For storage, drayage, building store-hou- 
ses and work-shops, expense of de- 
pots, &c., 600,000 
For forage for mounted and other volun- 
teers, and for the horses, mules and 
oxen in the trains 3,000,000 
For camp and garrison equipage for vul- 
unteere, 130, 000 
$8, 840 000 
For the volunteers for the present fiscal 
year, — 500,000 
For contingencies of the War Depart: 
ment, 50,000 





$9,690,000 





NOTES. 
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1, The increased expense for forage for the dragoo 
and trains for the regular army, are.itteluded in th- ” 
titriate for the volunteers; and in that estiinate isinol.a., 
ail the expense of depots. bait 


2. The army appropriations being ¢o 


cient fer the present fiscal year, no ad 
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HOM is made ; 
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consequence of the war for the reniainder of the ye. — 


The whole sum, therefore, estimated for the 


is for volunteers. 


resent yeay 
Pp €sent year, 


3. The sum estimated for contingencies is less than 
the appropriations during the war with England, and j, 
as low as the circumstances of war, upon even the mos; 


moderate scale will warrent. 


Tu. S. Jesup 
Quartermaster Genera} 


Quartermaster General's Office, 


Washington, June 15th, 1846, 


Navy department, June 9, 1846. 

Sirn— The resolution of the senate of the Uniteq 
States of the 3d instant, requesting the president to 
furnish, ‘tan estimate of the amount of money re. 
quired during the present and next fiscal year, for 
a prosecution of the existing war with Mexico ag 
will most likely result in its speedy and honorable 
termination,” having been referred to the depart. 
ment, [ have the honor to submit a report, so far as 


the naval service is concerned. 

The whole amount of the regular ap- 
propriations for the naval service, 
for the year ending 30th June 1847, 
for the support of the peace estab- 
ment, according to the bill report- 
ed by the committee of ways and 
means, including the amendments 
which have been suggested by this 
department, the items of which are 
in possession of the coinmiltee is 

The increase proposed in view of the 
existence of a state of war between 
this government and Mexico is as 
follows: 

For pay of the;navy, 

For provisions, 


$989 943 
217,394 
The amount of the appropriations for 
the support of the marine corps, 
having reference to an increase of 
the number by 500, including a 
suitable increase of petty officers, 
is 
The amount set aside by your direc- 
tion, for the use of the navy de- 
partment, from the special appro- 
priation of $10,000,000, was 


Aggregate amount of the appropria- 
tions for the naval service for the 


$6,424,800 63 


1,207,337 00 


338,686 00 


2,750,000 00 





fiscal year ending 30th June, 1847 $10,320,823 65 


eee ee 


This sum, it is believed, will enable the depart- 
ment to meet all probable requisitions upon it. Yet, 
if a contingency should arise requiring the employ- 
ment of the largest ships of war afloat, without a 
corresponding dimunition of force in the use of the 
sinall vessels, there would be need of increasing the 
appropriations by eight hundred thousand dollars.— 
But such a necessity does not at present exist; and 
the consideration of it may safely be deferred till 


the next session of congress. 


Transmitted herewith is a copy of a communica- 
tion from the chiefs of the bureaus upon the subject. 
I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your 


obedient servant, 
To the president. 


GEORGE BANCROFT. 


Navy department, June 5, 1846. 
Sir—In compliance with your directions, we have 
carefully considered the first paragraph of a resolu- 
tion of the senate of the United States, dated the 3d 
instant,so far as relates to the amount of money 
which may be required for the navy before the close 
of the next fiscal year, and respectiully report as our 


opinions— 


That if the amounts which have been estimated by 
the department for the current services of the next 
fiscal year shall be appropriated by congress, those 
amounts in addition to the sums which are now 
standing to the credit of the navy department on the 
books of the treasury, will be sufficient to launch and 
equip the sloops of war ‘‘Albany” and ‘*German- 
town,” to repair and equip all the vessels which are 
now launched, excepting the “Franklin,” and (0 
employ so many of these vessels as can be manne 


with ten thousand men. 


With much respect, your obedient servants, 
C. Morris, 
L. WarRINGTON, 
JAMES SMITH, 
Gipeon WELLES. 
Hon. George Bancroft, secretary of the navy. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Thi ce ee 
Tue Houmas GRANT CLAIM. 1 his was an origina! 
Syoanish grant of land, on the .Misstssipp! ant ‘Man kti 
cain in. Louisiena, made in 1777, confirmed by | 


hy i 


Spain, and examined an! coniemed by the board of | 
> a 


commissioners, 10 1812, and ord: ted bs congress to 
be patented in 1814. Notwithstanding this, the 
lands were in -part entered as public lands, under 
Commissioner Graham. : 
pronounced illegal by Attorney Gen. Legare. 


dertook to carry the law into effect, and issued pa- 
tents for the land to the claimants. They did this 
on full investigation, but the president did not act 
even upon the result of his own investigation and 
that of the seeretary of the treasury. He requested 
two eminent lawyers, well versed in Jand laws, (Se- 
nators Mc Duffie and Huger,) to examine the subject. 
They did so, and reported their opinion, which was, 
that the patents ought to be issued. Their opinion 


‘commanders, nuuber of wagons, amount of provi- 
| Sions, &c. 

These entries were next! é 
| in this spring, and some have gone out. 
The late President Tyler anc Secretary Bibb un-| Company will be in to-morrow or next day from Chi- 
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on them *‘Oregon—54° 40'—all or none!”—and they | 


|of the Oregon emigrants have started, and-ail other 

; wilt start to-morrow 

| The California emizants w ili not leave for a few 
days.. In my next, ! will give you some statistical 

| information of the present companies—their number, 


A number of the Santa Fe companies have come 
Magoffin’s 


huahua. Nearly double the amount of goods will 
be taken out this year to any previous year. It is 
thought that upwards of four hundred wagons will 
leave Independence for Mexico this year, and they 
may be safely set down at four thousand dollars per 
wagon. Col. S. C. Owens has not yet left. He has 
a very large amount of goods directly imported from 
England, thereby having the duty taken off at this | 
point, if they pass through in the original package. | 





say they are willing to fight for it if necessary. Part | 


281 





Since we have found out that 
consistency requires us to claim Santa Fe as part of 


the United States. if’ we 


| Santa Fe TRADE. 


would sus 


tain the position 


a4 Ie oy | i . hy YD: a - 
; taken Dy our army on the Rio Grande, the govern- 
P itt ; i ° . . ai% a aio 
r€ I vec XY ded the orgers for retunding 
: 
Lee (iy) $ 01 isexportead to piace, H 
} : ’ 
: 
bv the transit jaw his suddén chapre 
é 


J ‘ SUVUE!L tPA A EAS V ih! al 
very severely ard unfairly upon the merchants en- 
gaged in that trade. LN. Y. Jour. of Com. 


On the above, the St. Louis Republican of the 20th 
ullimo says— 

Custom house regulations like custom house vaths 
are curious things, and not always to be relied on.— 
A law exists on the statute book specially granting 
the benefit of drawback on goods exported to Santa 
Fe in the original package. This law was enactcd 
two years ago. Abundant time has passed in which 
to repeal it, if congress had desired to do so, but it 
has not been touched. Several of our merchants, 
under the aavantages which it held out to them, and 


appears in senate documents on this subject. The 
arties who had lands in these tracts, sought remu- 
neration; and their money was refunded by the sec- 


retary of the treasury, in every case. The law of 


Louisiana protects improvements of settlers, and af- 
ter ten years Of undisputed possession, gives titles. 


Speyers & Co. are to leave to-day, with avery large | UP°" the faith of the law itself, have, during the pre- 

lot of English goods. J will give you shortly some | ye Fe made purchases of all their goods for the 

statistical information of this important trade—a, =2"' Fe and Chihuahua trade in England. In this 

trade that, | believe, could be made of the utmost| “4 is believed, they invested more than $100,000, 

importance to Missouri. The amount of specie | and the goods have actually gone forward. If the 

brought in annually to this point 1s very great, and | custom house regulations, which now, itseems, can 
re . ; 












Therefore, no possible injury has been done to any 
parties by carrying into effect the law of 1814, and 
issuing the patents. Notwithstanding this, congress 
still allows the subject to be agitated, session after 
session, in both houses, to the great consumption of 
the public time and prejudice of the public inter- 
ests. Senator Johnson, of La., one of the most 
persevering men in the world, has devoted himself , 


might be greatly increased. 





Tue mArRcH TO Santa Fe. The St. Louis Reveil- | 





le has some timely and sensible remarks, addressed | 
to those about to engage in the expedition to Santa | 


] have hastily given | ni “ 
you a sketch of these things, but will in my next, thus introduced into this ,country, the profits upon 


roan! gre the details and give you facts es they giving them recourse upon the government in any 


set aside a law, are made to operate upon the goods 
their business must be seriously diminished, without 


shape whatever. Congress should unquestionably 
take some action upon the matter. If Santa Fe is to 
be hereafter claimed as belonging to the U. States, 
the law which gives the benefit of drawback on goods 
exported in the original package to that country, 


with success, to the task of agitating the subject and | Fe, showing them that it is no holiday service they) should be repealed, so that no ove may hereafter be 


disturbing the decision, as did Mr. Cave Jolinson in 
the other house. Senator Johnson has, by his un 
wearied exertions, procured the passage of a resolu- 
tion by the senate, directing an inquiry by the attor- 
ney general into the validity of the patents. The 
object is, to set them aside, | presume, in some way. 


will be called to perform. We copy the following: 

‘Those who go will be afforded ample opportu- 
nity to display the most commendable qualities of | 
soldiers—subordination, fortitude, patience, and en- | 
durance. They must be prepard for privations grea- 
ter than those of the army in the neighborhood of 


| deceived by it. 
| observed, some explanatory act should be passed, for 


lf congress intends that it shail be 


now a treasury regulation has the effect of nullifying 


it, and great injury has already been done to those 


engaged in the trade. 
We have already alluded to the fact, that fifty 


lt follows from this attempt, that patents to lands| Matamoros. The march across the prairies to San-| thousand dollars worth of goods are detained in the 
are good for nothing, so long as anybody is disposed | ta Fe—a distance of 1,00 miles from Independence, | New York custom house, marked for Chihuahua, the 


question them, and that there is no means of quiet- 
ing land titles. 

The Houmas controversy has, at various times, 
elicited some feeling, and it has ever been a bearing 
on some very important political changes, to my 
knowledge. [It has been the means of extinguish- 





ing some public men, and of promoting the success | 
of others. 

Senator Johnson, in the course of the late proceed- | 
ings in the senate on this subject, was asked wheth- 
er he was personally interested in the matter. It 
seeais thal it had been reported that be was thus in- 
terested. Senator Johnson, in an explanation be- 
fore the senate, bas vindicated himself from any im- 
putation of interested motives. He states that his 
interest in a part of the Houmas tract is not effected 
by the patents granted; and that the bill to confirm 
the claim would have confirmed his titie to 640 
acres; but that, in opposition to his interest, he re- 
sisted that bill, | Balto. Patriot. 


UREGON AND Canirornia. May 11. The town 
of Independence, Missouri, looked like a crowded 
tily, ‘This, as the reader knows, is the general ren- 
dezvous for Oregon and California emigrants, And, 
tlihe dale above mentioned, Independence looked 
like a crowded city. 

Iwo distinct emigrating companies ihere—one 
ound for Oregon, the other for California—each 
‘ge enough to protect itself against the Indians.— 
he exact number is not given. It is said, it cannot 
© ascertained, until they reach the first encamp- 
heot, where a last will be made. 

‘ A Correspondent of the St. Louis Republican says: 
é finer looking body of emigrants than the present 
‘ve never seen—manly and bold in their appear- 

die and enerally weil equipped for so long and 
ae 4 Journey as they have before them. Among 

*wherhy persons of all ages, even to the old man 

ma ahs his grand-children. 1 saw a venerable 

wa? (* yesrs of age, who bas been a sea captain, 
ing ear upon a cape of our Atlantic coast, now 

4 yury his bones upon the shores of the Paci 

and-chit a patriarch indeed—has his children and 

a dren with him, and len wagons lo convey 
“Som, small fleet for the plains! 

b tai s of the emigrants have wagons fitted up in 

ine ve style, carpeted, with chairs,bed, and 
iene ass, for the convenience of familes. There 

a young girls just blooming into woman- | 

nd bound fone of them beautiful, neatly dressed, | 
bing to tt or Oregon and California. Young men 
ing rf oy distant countries need no fear of not 
ment t get a wile, for I assure them that the | 
tans indifte girls in the present companies is by no 
Merent. Some of the wagon covers have | 








| Blakeloek, and Mr. Chisel, of the same department; 


and 1,300 from this city—will subject them to alter. | 
nate exposure to burning suns, rude storms, scarcity | 
of water, scarcity of provisions, and other circum- | 
stances “too tedious to mention,’? which will all | 
prove their soldierly qualities by the severest tests. | 
They must have, at least, stomachs which can not 

ouly digest any kind of food presented, but which 

can subinit to “short allowance,” when necessary. | 
Going to Matamoros may be going to fight; but :t is | 
not, now at least, going to starve. Going to Santa | 
Fe is going to endure a toilsome march on limited 

supplies, with precarious means of subsistence when 
there, and on the return. Hence, let none under- | 
take the trip who have not soldiers’ hearts, and, we | 
may add, soldiers’ bodies and soldiers’ stomachs.— | 
But let all who go, do so, with the gailant determi- | 
nation to act up to their parts through all trials. 


lt is a mistake to suppose that a soldier’s only bu- | ~ 


siness is to fight. His first business is always to be | 
prepared fo fight—his second, to fight when necessary. 
On this Santa Fe expedition the greatest difficulty | 
will be to keep up this very preparation. Subordi- | 
nation, discipline, and. endurance, will be essential; | 
and woe to him who undertakes the trip unprepared | 
for them. 

We throw out these hints, on the suggestion of a | 
friend, that the expedition ought not to be under-| 
rated, as involving none of the exposures, perils, &c., 
which make up the account of military effort, and | 
result in the sum total of military glory. We have | 
no idea of discouraging any, but rather to sti-| 
mulate, by showing the service to be one really 
worthy of brave men. Such, in truth, it is; and it) 
ought so to be regarded. Men familiar with the sort 
ot life which the troops will lead, will tell you it) 
will be a glorious trip, and all that sort of thing— | 
but only, because it is such a trip as we have repre- | 
sented. They would not prize it—they could not | 
enjoy it—if it were a mere jaunt of pleasure, like 
the journey to a country wedding, through a culti- 
vated rural district, with green meadows and lowing 
herds on every hand.” 





EMIGRANTS, are arriving from Europe in great num. 
bers. During two days, 8th and 9th Inst. 2.620 landed 
at N. York. Nunbers arrived at Baltimore and other 
ports. 








Cawapa.—Capt. Beatty and Lieut. Moody, of the 
Royal Engineers, accompanied by Mr. Constable, Mr. 


left the city on Wednesday, on special service. We 
believe it is pretty well known that these gentlemen, 
whatever be their ultimate destination, or for whatever 
purpose are gone up to the North Wes:, will be 
absent for two years at least.—Montreal Courier. 











duties upon which have been paid; but as they be- 
long to Mexican merchants, engaged in the trade be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, this is one of 
the inevitable results of the war between the two 
countries. 


The Union, of the 1ith ult. has the following tele 
graphic despatch from its New York correspondent 

‘‘fhe collector, under orders from government 
has refused to grant a clearance, under debenture 
bonds, of goods imported into this market for re-ex- 
portation to Santa Fe, which operates very severely 
upon importers. A Mexican trader is now here not 
kvuowing whattodo. The amvuunt already imported 
is from $3,000 to $4,000; further receipts by the 
Great Western.” 





HOWE’S CATARACT CAVE. 


Discovery and exploration of a mammoth cave in Scho- 
harie county, N. Y. 


| Correspondence of the N. Y¥. Saturday Emporium..} 

1 have just returned from an exploration of a 
wonderful cave, originally discovered by its present 
proprietor, Mr. Howe, from whom it derives its 
name; and 4 I can calm myself sufficiently for the 
purpose, 1 will attempt to give you some idea of its 
magnitude and sublimity. It was first discovered by 
Mr. Howe, in May, 1842, but no considerable ex- 








| ploration hay been made since, until quite recently, 


in consequence of the supposed danger attending it. 
Recently, however, and subsequent to many attempts 
to ascertain ils nature and extent, passages have 
been found leading through immense halls, rooms, 
avenues and areas, some of them containing large 
lakes, and streams, and fountains bursting up, and 
water-falis of an extraordinary character. ‘The re- 
sulis of my own observations confirm al! that had 
been told me previous to my examination of the 
cave, and would occupy more time and space to fur- 
nish them, in such details as I could wish, than are 
allotted to me. 1 will, however, enter into a brief 
description of what 1 saw, though | feel quite incom- 


| pelent to the task. 


This cave is located in Schoharie county, the en- 
trance being on the property of Mr. Howe, the dis- 
coverer, at a distance of about thirty-four miles 
west of Albany. The circumstances, as stated to 
me, which led to the examination and discovery of 
it are these: For many years past, during the sum- 
mer months a remarkably cold current of air was 
known to issue from the side of a hill connected 
with a range of mountains. Although this fact was 
well known, it seems to have excited but little curi- 
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osity, not sufficient, indeed, to lead to any investiga- 
tion of its causes until the spring of 1842, when Mr. 
Howe determined upon making an examination, be- 
lieving that it resulted from a cavern in the interior 
of the mountain. After several attempts, Mr. 
Howe succeeded in discovering an aperture, or hole, 
in the side of the hill, from which the air issued, 
about the sizeofa man’sarm. Here he immediate- 
ly commenced to clear away and remove the earth 
and stones which surrounded the aperture; and, 
after considerable labor he had the satisfaction of 
breaking through and gaining entrance to a large 
passage where he could stand ereci! Following up 
this extraordinary, and, to him, triumphant discove- 
ry, he walked along the passage-way for a distance 
of several rods, when, as he receded from the light 
afforded by the slight entrance he had effeeted, it be- 
came so dark that he found it necessary to group his 
way along by the aid of his hands and feet. Fearing 
Jest he might fall into some pit at the bottom of the 
assage, he returned to the mouth and procured a 
ong, stout stick, by the aid of which he went into 
the cavern again, and explored its mouth and the 
main avenue to the distance of several hundred rods, 
when he became overwhelmed with the appurent 
vastness and immense magnitude of his discoveries, 
and concluded to venture no farther, without being 
properly prepared with lights and attendants. He 
returned to the mouth of the avenue at which he 
had entered, fully satisfied that it must lead intoa 
mammoth cavern in the bowels of the mountain. 


Upon a second attempt, he was attended by one or 
two persons, and aided by the use of lanterns. An 
exploration was made for a distance of upwards of 
two miles, which was succeeded by numerous others, 
resulting in the astonishing discovery of a main ave- 
nue extending into the mountain more than seven 
miles in length, and varying in width and height from 
eight to five hundred feet!!’ Numerous side passages, 
Jeadiog off from the main avenue, were discovered du- 
ring these various -explorations, some of them ex- 
tending upwards of two miles, and many of them re- 


to attempt the task. It transcends any thing that I 
ever heard or read of, of a similar character. There 
is nothing in all the wonderful caves in Kentucky 
and Virginia, the former of which I have repeatedly 
visited, which can bear any comparison to the archi- 
tectural splendor of this room. The only deficient 
point inthe character of the room, is its want of 
greater width to render its proportions more in con- 
formity to the laws of scientific architecture. Asa 
long, spacious hall or saloon, as it is denominated, it 
is surpassingly magnificent. Its length is one hun- 
dred feet, having fifteen feet space between its walls, 
and about as many feet high. At the upper end of 
this geand saloon, stands the statue of a man about 
seven feet in height, and of other proportionable di- 
mensions. This figure of a man is the result of for- 
mations caused by the dropping of water, 2nd ac- 
cording to their positions are geologically termed 
stalactite and stalagmite. As all the rooms in the 
cave contain more or less of these formations, I 
shall have occasion to mention them, calling them 
by the names of such objects or things as they best 
represent. Immediately above this figure of a man 
is suspended an eagle, and on either side are forma- 
tions strongly resembling Egyptian mummies. Above 
there is a rotundo, fifty feet high, and about twelve 
or fifteen feet in diameter. The whole appearance 
of this apartment cannot fail to strike the beholder 
with its wonderful and peculiar character. 


Leaving **Washington Hall,” and diverging to the 
right a distance of about six rods, we entered an 
apartment designated as ‘‘The Curiosity Shop,” or 
Washington's kitchen. It measures forty feet long 
and fifteen wide. In this room are collected a vast 
quantity and great variety of geolozical formations 
found inthe different parts of the cave. Many of 
these specimens are of an exceedingly peculiar cha- 
racter, and will repay the trouble of a close exami- 
nation. 

Passing from the Curiosity Shop, we proceeded a 
considerable distance without coming to any thing of 
more than ordinary interest, until we reached an in- 





maining still unexplored. These are the principal 
facts, which [ obtained from Mr. Howe himself, pre: | 
vious to our visit to this greatest of natural curiosi- | 
ties in the Western world. | 

Having the greatest desire to make a personal ex- | 


clined plane, with an assent of about fifty feet; and 
on arriving at the top of this, we found the descent 
on the opposite side to correspond in character.— 
Immediately after this, we passed through another 
immense hall, somewhat similar to Washington 


amination of the cave, and satisfy inyself of the ac-/ Hall, although not possessed of so many striking pe- 
tual existence of all that had been told me in rela- | cuharities, nor so magnificent in its ample propor- 
tion to its wonderful nature and extent, [ prevailed | tions. 

upon Mr. Howe and another gentteman to accompa | Pursuing our course by way of the principal ave- 
by me onan exploration of ils MAversae. And I shal! | nue, and not many rods from this last apartment, we 
aie proceed, as far as 1 am able, to give you an ac-| emerged into a darge open area, inclosing in its cir- 
count of the expedition. Before entering the cave, | cumference a lake of water! In this lake Mr. Howe 
the mouth of which had been conveniently enlarged | had already launched a small boat, by the aid of 
by. We Aen talon, One removal of a large body of| which we soom rowed across, and after some little 
earth and stones, we prepared ourselves with gar-| difficulty, succeeded in effecting an entrance at the 
ments suitable for the occasion. We were each of) main passage-way, which had thus been cut off vy the 


us, also, provided with a lamp and a stout stick, and 
accompanied by a guide. We entered the great ave- 
nue leading to the cave in a procession of Indian-file, 
Mr. Howe following our guide, and our friend P. 
bringing up the rear. It would have proved much 
more advantageous could we have formed a larger 
party, as it would have afforded as additional light, 
which was very necessary to enable the explorer a 
better opportunity of observing the wonders of this 
subterranean world. But it was no easy maiter to 
induce persons to enter the solemn and gloomy re- 
cesses of the cave, and we were consequently oblig- 
ed to do the best we could by ourselves. 


The “entrance room”? is the first apartment bear- 
ing a resemblance to a room, which we reachyafler 
entering the mouth of the cave. It is thirty’ feet 
long, fifteen feet wide and eight feet high. There is 
nothing particular to distinguish this room. dts walls 
are plain and rather smooth; its ceiling resembling 
the rough cast of our ordinary buildings, and its floor 
a hard, stony bottom. We passed on through the 
main avenue towards the interior to another room, 
which is designated by no particular name. Upon 
measurement | found its dimensions as follows: One 
hundred and fifty-four feet long, forty-two feet wide, 
and about ten feet high. We made buta slight ex- 
amination of this room, as our guide informed us the 


lake. 


The next, and, in fact, the greatest point of at 
traction in the entire cave, is an immense hall ex- 
tending upwards of three hundred feet in leugth, ten 
\feet high, and fifteen wide. itis called, and very 
| properly, too, Cataract Hall.” I[t is thus called be- 
cause here you hear the thunderings of an invisible 
| waterfall, which must be of immense power. Pene- 
| trating an opening in the rocks about fifteen or twen- 
| ty feet on the side of the falls, { think the roar made 
by the fall of the water is as loud as that of Niagara 
Falls at Table Rock. Some subsequent observations 
‘in regard to the effect of sound in this wonderful 
/cavern, would naturally lead one to infer that 1 could 
be misied by this singular roar in this instance; yet, 
‘upon reflection, | am convinced that such is not the 
‘case. The roar of the falling water is deeper and 
_heavier than that of Niagara, and produces a most 
strange and startling effect upon the senses. Fora 
long time we paused here, in hopes of discovering a 
/passage which might lead to the cataract itself, or 
bring us to some portion of the stream which pro- 
duces this frightful noise; but in this we were disap- 
‘pointed. Mr. Howe informed me that several at- 
‘tempts have been made to ascertain the source of 
this invisible Niagara, but owing to the impenetra- 
ble barriers of rocks which surround it, without any 





great features of the cave were al a considereble dis- | success. , 
tance from us, and what time we had toconsume| We next came to ‘Congress Hali”—an immense 
had better be appropriated to an examination of them. | room, upwards of three hundred feet long and twen- 
Here we were obliged to part with our friend P., | ty feet high. Oa the right of this, and running near- 
who declared himself unwilling to penetrate further | ly parallel, is another large room, called ‘*Geologi- 
into the depths of this subterranean desert, lest he | cal Hall,” and on the left still another, called ‘““Mu- 
should never find his way out. We left him to find sical Hall.” This is, probably, the longest room in 
his way back to the mouth of the cave, and proceed-|the cave. It is at least half a mile long, and from 
ed on our journey. mt twenty to thirty feet high! The effect of sound, 
After proceeding with great ease and facility some | which at first misled me in regard to my calculations 
distance, we came to a large and magnificent apart- | about the “Cataract Hall,” and the roar of the falling 
ment, which has been designated by the name of waters, is truly wonderful. The guide, by simply 
‘Washington Hall.” I would like to give you a de-| jumping upon the gravel stones, with which the bot- 
scription of the magnificence and wonderful appear | tom of this hall is covered, produced a noise like the 


———— 
fired a pistol; the sound of the report was infinite, 
louder and more stunning than the explosion of 
hundred cannons in the open air! It filled the whole 
cavern, and swelled and swayed to and fro throy : 
its immense aisles, reverberating and re-reverbera. 
ting with such terrific intensity, that, for a time 
began to fear [ had lost my sense of hearing! ’| 
would caution future explorers of this place against 
similar attempts, as the astounding results wij| not 
compensate for the pained feelings which they pro. 
duce. There is in this hall a large stalactite, calle 
the “Piano;” it is very sonorous, and, by Striking i, 
with a stick, produces a variety of musical sounds 
The next object of interest we reached was a his, 
mass of stalagmite, called “Annexation Rock... 
This formation is of enormous size, and is estimated 
to weigh at least five hundred tons—probably the 
largest in the world. It fills up the entire Passage. 
way of the main avenue through the cave. To th, 
geologist, this rock presents one of the most interes. 
ing features of the cave; for when he takes into cop. 
sideration the manner of the formation of stalactit, 
and stalagmites—remembering that when the wate; 
drops once in a minute no formation takes place, th, 
succeeding drop washing away what was deposited 
by the preceding; but when it drops once in ten mj. 
nutes or more, the largest formations occur—he cap 
form some idea as to the thousands of years it mus 
have taken to have acquired its enormous bulk, and 
consequently, how great must be the age of the 
world! At the side of this rock isa well, the depth 
of which has never been ascertained. Being obliga 
to effect a passage over this rock, we ascended} 
means of a ladder fifteen feet high, and clambering 
over its summit, descended at the opposite or extreme 
end of Musical Hall. 


From Musical Hall we proceeded to another room 
of mammoth dimensions, and upwards of one hun. 
dred feet in height. It is called the ‘Menagerie 
Room.” Here are to be seen various specimens of 
stalagmite, resembling the Siamese twins, the giraffe, 
the elephant, &c., &c. These formations are very 
strong, and some of the resemblances to the objects 
from which they derive their name wonderfully ac 
curate. 


Proceeding half a mile without noticing any thing 
of extraordinary interest, we reached another fine, 
Spacious hall, which has been designated as the 
**Governor’s Hall.” This room is, by measurement, 
two hundred feet in length, and one hundred feet in 
height. It contains ‘*Hottentot’s Tent,” a mammoth 
stalagmite, nearly as large as **Annexation Rock.” 
Its form strongly resembles that of the ordinary tent 
used by the Hottentots. 


We next came to the “‘Rocky Mountains”—a long 
range of rocks of considerable height. The guide 
ascended as high as about one hundred feet, where 
he mounted on the top of a projecting boulder ofa 
singular formation, resembling an alabaster elephant, 
The appearance of this range of rocks, in the mid: 
die of such on immense cavern, is strikingly grand; 
and [ should have been much gratified by remaining 
long enough in the cave to have afforded an oppor 
tunity to cross over these rocky barriers and explor? 
the regions beyond them—but time would not per 
mit. 

We were now four miles from the mouth of the 
cave, and as J was thrown entirely upon the kindnesi 
and courtesy of Mr. Howe, having no other comp* 
ny but our guide, I proposed to defer further explo 
ations until some more favorable opportunity. Ac 
cordingly, we now commenced our return, pass!i§ 
through the same avenues, and revisiting the samé 
halls and rooms, and natural curiosities, which 
first had filled me with admiration and astonishmet! 
When we arrived at ‘*Musical Hall,” the guide p'™ 
posed for me to mount upon some elevated stand, 20 
deliver a speech, that I might ascertain the sing 
effect produced by the different modulations of (h 
voice. Asi was in a place which never yet bi! 
been penetrated by the light of the sun, | pronoune 
“QOssian’s Address to the Sun.” The ease and . 
cility with which a person can speak in this ball Ss 
truly wonderful. You scarcely make an effort 
pronounce a word before you hear it echoing pee 
surprising distinctness through the mighty chamo 
of this more mighty cavern. 


I have already spoken to you of «Geologic 
Hall,” which is directly off from the main ence 
at the side of Musical Hall. As we had alge 
this hall, we now concluded to do so. Ithasa 
difficult entrance, and we were obliged 3 . the 
through a very narrow passage, by lying ne i this 
ground, and extending one arm through, and | Tid 
manner working our way into the aerated with 
room is very spacious, and is singularly fille ming 
various geological specimens. A gevlogist jal 
ralogist would find ample opportunity to incu 6 



























ance of this apartment, but I dare not trust myself) rolling, rambling sound of distant thunder. He then 
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taste for experimenting upon ores, minerals, a? 
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gular formations. The bottom or floor of this hall is 
completely covered with the bones of thousands of 
dead bats! Many of these bones are imbedded in the 
yarious stalactites which are now in the process of 
formation. 

We continued our journey back to the mouth of 
the cave, until we reached the place where we had 
left my friend P. We found him stretched out on a 
bed of dry granular earth, sound asleep. His lamp 
was burning by his side. Upon waking him, he in- 
formed us, that, having made several unsuccessful 
attempts to find his way out of the cave, he had be- 
come exhausted; and, lying down to rest himself, he 
had unconsciously and unintentionally fallen asleep. 
In a short time we had passed the splendors of Wash- 
ington Hall, which upon my entrance had struck ine 
with its magnificence—reached the Entrance Hall, 
and in a moment more ushered forth from the eter- 
nal ight of this subterraneous dwelling into the 
light and freedom of day. 

[ have given you, as faithfully, though necessarily 
briefly, the principal features of this extraordinary 
excursion, as my naturally excited feelings will per- 
mit me; and I do not think I have suffered myself to 
exaggerate in any single instance. 

1 have conversed with those who have crossed the 
“Rocky Mountains,” which terminated our explora- 
tion, and passed three miles beyond. They say you 
come to ® most singular, tortuous path, called the 
‘Winding Way”—a narrow cut of about half a mile 
in length, varying in height from four to one hundred 
feet, and from two to four feet in width. This path 
winds and twists about in a most singular and grace- 
ful manner. Its top is elegantly arched, and the bot- | 
tom affords the best walk throughout the cave, being 


-of some twenty thousand slaughtered men as the 





nearly level and quite smooth. At the termination | 
of this serpentine passage is the ‘*Rotunda,” the | 
largest and most magnificent room yet discovered.— | 
It is not much less than fifly feet in diameter, and. 
five hundred feet high! Its sides are fluted as regu 

larly as the pillars of our most exquisitely construct- | 
ed edifices. The room swarms with live bats, of | 
which there are great numbers in almost all parts of | 
the cave. 


In conclusion, let me say, that when I first visited | 
Niagara Falls | felt as if I had approached nearer | 
to the God of Nature than ever before, that I could | 
almost hold converse w.th Him through the thunder- | 
ings of His mighty voice—but when I returned from | 
the exploration of this wonderful cave, with its sol 
emn aisles, its fretted walls, its lofty domes, its grand 
chambers, its fathomiess wells, its invisible rivers 
and terrific cataracts, its world of living and dead 
that never saw the light of day, its huge masses of 
solid rock, formed by the water, which must have 
been dropping a million of centuries—I say, when 1 
came forth from that wonderful abode of darkness, 
and stepped forth into the light of the world, I felt 
an overpowering awe, as if I were in the immediate 
presence of that Supreme Being, who has thus re- 
vealed himself in the mighty mystery of the creation 
of the earth. 

{Note.—The above facts are communicated to us 
by a scientific gentleman of unquestionable charac- 
ter—a near relative of the Hon. Wm. L. Marcy.— 
We can vouch for their correctness and the fidelity 
with which they are meant to be presented to the 
public. That such-a wonderful cave should exist so 
hear us, and its existence not be generally known, 
may seem surprising—it does so to us, nevertheless 
we have our friend’s word for it, over his own signa- 
ture, and have no reason to doubt its truth. ] 








HURRAH IN ENGLAND FOR THEIR SIKH 
VICTORIES. 








A letter of “Juniper Hedgehog,” private of the 9ist 
regiment, addressed to John Robinson, thus dis- 
ereeen about laurels—victories, and fighting in ge- 
neral. 

Dear Joun—When this letter may find you, it is 
n’t for me to say; but wherever you are it will no 
doubt find you upon a bed of laurels; though for my 
own part, I dothink a bed of good honest goose fea- 
thers, the more comfortable iying. Mind, I don’t 
for a moment want to think light of what you ’ve 
done, and what you ’ve sufferred. Nota bit of it. 

errible work it must be, and a bold heart a man 
Must needs have to go through it; you ‘ve earned 
your share of glory—(though what may be your share, 
a8 a full private, 1 can’t say)—and I should think 
have got your belly full of it for life, 

Owever, that you will never get any more. No, 

aving cleaned the blood from your bayonet, and 
ence more polished up your firelock, it’s my hope 
that they'll never know service again. I do hope, 
Whatever you may think, that you ’ve had enough of 


It’s iny hope, | 





the sport; now sticking cold iron into the bowels of a 











screeching man, and now knocking in his skull, as; of the Sikhs—poor things—is it their fault, if they 
though it was no more than a pumpkin. Whea the ‘re not believers in the scripture?—than if they ’d 
guns are firing, and the blood ’s up, of course you been so many mad dogs, knocked on the head, for 
think nothing of the work, going at it as though you | peace and safety. 

were an engine of brass, made to shootand stab.— | It was quite a holyday in our parish; and I do as- 
But, | should say, it can’t be pleasant to think of | sure you many of the people looked, as they went to 
when it’s over. That field of glory as it’s called, | and from the church, quite as proud as if they ‘d 
must go high to make a man heart-sick; must make | handled sword and musket on their own account, 
him a little out of sorts with himself; *tis so different | and were returning thanks for their own courage.— 
a fieldtoa field of cutcorn. For my part, John, || There was Snaps, the shoemaker and church war- 
would much sooner cultivate turnips than laurels. | den. He had, I know, all the battle at his fingers’ 
A turnip ’s a nice thing for men and cattle, and so | ends—and looked as if he felt himself quite a soldier 
easily grown. Now, laurel—even a sprig of it—must | all the serviee. And his wife had a bran-new gown 
be raised in the devil’s hot house, and be manured | for the ceremony, and his daughters new bonnets. — 
with human blood. Still, according to some folks, Lideed, I could run over fifty people who went to 
there ’s some human blood that Providence thinks no | church that day as if they were going to parade; and 
more than ditch water. Of course there ’s been a after they'd heard the Archbishop’s prayer, they 
pretty hurrah here in England about your putting | looked about’em quite proud and satisfied, as much as 
down the Sikhs. One quiet gentleman with a goose to say—tSee what we can do in defence of our 
quill, is very pious indeed upon the matter; and, country!” For myself, (but then 1’m only a cab- 
thinks that the war was expressly ordered to destroy mar), I must say it—I did feel ita melancholy bu- 
“the scum of Asia.” Providence having employed 3iness. could °t, do all I could, get the horrors of 
the British army for no other purpose but to sweep | the battle outof my head. When the organ began to 
from the earth so much of its own offal. It’s droll| play, I only thought of the roaring of the guns, and 
to think of your pious Christian, in his easy chair,| the groaning of the dying. ‘There was one part in 
with his foot on a soft stool, his rent and taxes paid, | the printed account of the fight that I could not for- 
and his pew at the parish church newly cushioned,| get. It was this— 

it ’s something more than droll, is n’t it, to think of; ‘The battle had begun at six, and was over at 
him lifting his pious eyes to the ceiling, and talking, eleven o’clock; the hand to-hand combat commenced 
_at nine, and lasted scarcely two hours. The river 
‘‘scum,”’ the refuse of creatures; as animals justa | was full of sinking men. For two hours, volley after 
little above apes, of no account at all to the God | volley was poured in upon the human mass—the stream 
who made ’em. He—good John!—thinks of ’em as | being literally red with blood, and covered with the 
more than the vermin that once or twice a year is | bodies of the slain. At last, the musket ammunition be- 
cleaned out of his bedsteads, that decent respectable | coming exhausted, the infantry fell to the rear; the 
people may take their rest all the cosier for the clean- | horse artillery playing grape, till not a man was vi- 
ing. Easy Christianity, is n’t i? sible within range. No COMPAS3ION WAS FELT, OR 


-. . | MERCY SHOWN!” 
And then the demand there ’s been for religion in | 


this matter. A score of pious people—all hot from! Yes, John, ‘‘no compassion was felt, or mercy 
their Bibles—day after day write to the papers to | Shown!’ And we, as Christians, were called upon 
know when they were to be comfortel, by being au- | to give thanks for it! : - 

thorised by her majesty to return thanks for the Well, our clergyman—he’s a kind, good creature 


slaughter. ‘Are we to shut up in our own breasts,” 43 ever frayed in a pulpit—he preached upon the 


| writes one, very much afraid of bursting, “the grate- text, (1 ve no doubt he ’d some meaning in it), ** But 


ful emotion? Was there to be no safety valve—as I | J say unto you, love your enemies.” A beautiful dis- 
helieve they call it—ordered by the government? | Course he made; though { do assure you a good many 
“Are we ever to content ourselves with talking to | of the people, all tucked out in their best feathers, 
one another, as individuals, of this our great deliver- | (quite a church review I can tell you,) in compli- 
ance! This Christian writes from Brighton, and with, | ent to your guns and bayonets, did look a little 


| no doubt, tears as big as marbles in his eyes, wants to glum as the good gentleman went on—for all the 
know when he is—according to a government order, | World as if they thought such a discourse was n’t for 


as if he could ’t offer up a private prayer on his own _ in wit _Resenthetet nara 
account—when he is to be allowed to return thanks | 4 Oh gg agen (a ati gee pathine ia 
rahe . ite conte ai 
ot erst 9 yey -elipinyeh patna ae ohio | ideale “at the eg that’s put on to come to 
chy — yg te Apr Peers wa d| church in. He worked the text in all manner of 
of rat nd thal of dhaserectie God of Chandaase: ‘beautiful ways. It did sound cold to be sure, after 
—but I cannot say the God of Fire—the God of | we had been thanking God for helping us to claugh- 
Blood—the God of every horror, committed upon | ter thousands of barbarians—thanking God in the 
man, woman, and child, in the otadinaen dil fight!— | words of an Archbishop—to hear the words of Hist 
. 6 tec?) j 
Looking at a field of clover, I could thankfully say, | ue i ae Se i: ae 
the field of God; but the words stick in my throat | , he - ele aie’ eicate wes pec 
when | think of a field of glory; a field soaked with po, ays er of the Dattic. y 
blood—a field with thousands of dead and dying crea- | mies,” says Christ. ; 
tures upon it, sent into the world by God. But then, | “Yes, all that’s very well,” said Collops, the 
I ’am only an ignorant cabman. butcher, to whom I was talking after this fashion— 
However, some folks are glad that the Sikhs are | Collops had mounted an entire new suit for the 
slaughtered as though they ’d been no more than so, Thanksgiving—‘that’s all very well, Mister Hedge- 
many locusts. It’s a great day for Christianity, they | hog, but it won't do; such things are not to be taken 
cry; never forgetting gunpowder in their religion.— | ina ee ae Se eee ae Eatin 
One gentleman—I think he’s an Indian Director— | inngs she a ong ' ae oe 4b ab ee. be 
, 2nes the d hes day in the wee mus . 
el pett gained ont the Bible. ‘The Sikhs cre the | saves intended. ‘It's quite enough if a man altends 
worshippers of Moloch: he says; and like them have his church, and is an earnest Christian once in seven 
been destroyed by the true believers. Indeed, I’ve | days.” And there ’s a good many folks like Collops 
etn: * pia htae’ | in our parish; and | *m afraid in every other parish 
no doubt then these very religious folks would go | in our p j 
from Genesis to Malachi, and find a resemblance in | aa bei: Jechas thine 100 ao dak te 
every chapter to every fight and movementioa whole P itrtates on $e ad one Pooper ye = oda 
campaign. And [dare say, then, they ’re quite sin-| for gunpowder. . J 
cere and honest in what they mean—but ey why | oe or phage A The haem he pe hcag’ amg 
don ’t they go on to the New Testament? hy do| to war for good. ) : 
ar sar creat at Aad Mot 0 #ep snc | tattala Guinea ay sae ley eae 
ibis aad oes OF tie terse de ‘th SS. 1 | The "won't cackle about glory like their parent 
Bible and none of their teaching from the sermon on y 1s | é ey faring es B ; 
the Mount, why—I must ask it, though I know I am | ganders—it’s the young ’uns that put my oP upon; 
nothing ot a oe cancers Saab yr 3 to re2 aM ania aos old aan a en 
speak, undo their Christianity: y don ey turn | tose i -aged and Dy 
Jews at once; and return thanks, not according to | agg hp ag Pent myles Naot yas pon 
. in a Christi: | : S io 
Bible directs: in ialicew iain sialittige iar dick. Not but what eda be pleased, to hear 
Nevertheless Join Robinson, we have returned | that there ’s quite a stir among us Just now—gel the 
thanks that all of you, with your muskets, and your | sean sees —— Pc 1 me 
shells, and your ns agate 7. cannon have yeas itor Tune te alae. te: hacia nl a Synene 
Ut cane mela heist ears tbat, { do| scientific pAb, sg They ’re going to have libra- 
think that in the prayer that was made by the ‘i | pre eta at gg Pe me Se ee _— 
oy on + vi ld bi ve liked it 3 na rig of to vote the cat-o’ nine tails or no, 1 can “t tell; but 
ai cusd eousethiek, vosaitaw bike. we Uf the | inly they d he’s to have books. And so no 
had said something, regretting like, the causes of the | certainly they do say he’s ‘ 
dreadful slaughter. Whereas, it accounted no more! more from your affectionate friend. 
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THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 





ry 


for some years been said and printed upon the sub- 
especially from the official report made by 
Lieut. Wi_xes, to the government, in refernce to the 
loss of the Peacock, sloop of war, in attempting to 
enter the mouth of the Columbia, was certainly, and 
we shared in the impression, that the mouth of the 
Columbia was so dangerous to navigate as to be 
nearly inaccessible. Mr. Benton, in his recent speech 
in the U. S. Senate upon the subject, thus combats 
that opinion. 


jeet, ana 


Mr. Benton, speaking of the supposed unfitness of 
the mouth of the Columbia for a commercial port, 
says— 


“An expedition of our own (Captain Wilkes’) has 
fostered this opinion; but fortunately furnishes the 
correction to its own error. The narrative of the ex- 
pedition condemns the port; the chart that accom- 
panies it proves it to be good. This chart was con- 
structed upon the seventy days’ labor of three young 
gentlemen, midshipmen in the expedition, whose 
numerous soundings show the diligence and the ac- 
curacy of their work—their names, Knox, Reynolds, 
and Blair. | read what was written in the narrative: 
it differed from all that I had read before. I exam- 
ined the chart: it appeared to me to pans a fine 
harbor. But, being no nautical man, I put no faith 
in wy Own opinions, and had recourse to others, 
Mr. Jas. Blair, one of the three midshipmen who had 
surveyed the port, was in this city, son of my friend, 
Francis P. Blair. J talked with him. His answers 
were satisfactory. 1 addressed him written queries. 
He answered them; and his answers, supported by 
facts and reasons, placed the harbor above that of 
New York. - 


“But a New York pilot was in the city—Mr. John 
Maginn—for eighteen years a pilot there, and that 
upon an apprenticeship of ten years, and now the | 
President of the New York Association of Pilots, and 
their agent to attend to the pilot bill before congress; 
he was here, and made my acquaintance. I asked 
him to compare the charts of the two harbors, New 
York and the mouth of the Columbia, and give his 
opinion in writing, detailed and reasoned, of their re- 
spective merits. He did so, and these answers place 
the port of the Columbia far above that of New York 
in every particular, without exception, which consti- 
tutes a good harbor. In depth of water and in width 
of channel—in directness of channels, one being ex- 
actly straight, the other with an elbow only—in the 
form and character of the bar, which is narrow, with 
a hard sand bottom, and gently sloping to the shores 
—in readiness of access to the sea, being in the edge 
of the ocean—in freedom from ice in winter and 
great heats in summer—in steadiness of winds and 
currents—in freedom from shelters outside of the 
harbor, where enemy’s ships or fleets in time of war 
can hide and lie in wait for returning or outgoing ves- 
sels—in number, extent and safety of anchoring 
places, sufficient for any number and any elass of ves- 


lhe general impression derived from all that has | wiih a disparaging report. 
IT speak, the work is goimg on. 








sels, immediately within the harbor—in defensibility, 
being, from the nerrowness of the mouth and the 
high points which overlook it, susceptible of absvlute | 
defence. And in this respect, the mouth of the Co- | 
lumbia stands out pre-eminenily distinguished over | 
a!) the rivers of the Atlantic, and most of those of | 
the world. 


‘‘No seven months, like the Nile, or three, like | 
the Mississippi—no broad outlets through low lands | 
and marshes—no wide expanse of wuter at its mouth | 
—buta bay within, large enough to hold ten thou- | 
sand vessels, a narrow gate to enter the sea, and pro- | 
monteries On each side to receive batieries to defend | 
it. In short, in a state of nature, without pilots, | 
light-bouses, buoys, beacons, steam towboats, an ex- 
cellent port: with these advantages, superior to New | 
York for every vessel], from the merchant service to | 
the ship-of-the-line. Such is the harbor at the mouth | 
of the Columbia, which has been undervalued for | 
several reasons; among others, to find an argument | 
for going to 54-40 to search for harbors in the depths | 
of volcanic chasms, often too deep for anchorage, too | 
abrupt for approach, and always seated in sterile 
Jands, to which geography has attached the name of | 
Desolation. Like the otherdisadvantages attributed | 
to the Columbia, that of the harbor at the mouth of | 


“All the capacities of this harbor are well known 


fte the British. Often have their government vessels 


surveyed it—three times that I know of, and never 
But why argue? While 
Vessels have been 
entering the port since 1792—a period of fifty-six 
years—without pilots, lights, buoys, beacons, steam 
towhoats: without any of the aids which the skill 
and power of civilization gives to a port. They are 
entering it now; and, counting from its first discove- 
ry, there is not a day in the year, nor an hour in the 
day, or in the night, in which they have not entered 
it, and entered it safely. A few have been wrecked, 
and a very few; the great mass have entered safely, 
and this in a state of nature. What will it be, then, 
when aided like the established ports of the civilized 
world?” 

Mr. Benton sums up most of the commercial ad- 
vantages of Oregon in the following striking pas- 
sage:— 

‘‘Commercially, the advantages of Oregon will be 
great—far greater than any equal portion of the At- 
lantic states. The eastern Asiatics, who will be their 
chief customers, are more numerous than our cus- 
tomers in western Europe—more profitable to trade 
with, and less dangerous to quarrel with. Their ar- 
ticles of commerce are richer than those of Europe; 
they want what the Oregons will have to spare, bread 
and provisions, and have no systems of policy to pre- 
vent them from purchasing these necessaries of life 
from those who can supply them. The sea which 
washes their shores is every way a better sea than 
the Atlantic; richer in its whale and other fisheries; 
in the fur regions which inclose it to the north; more 
fortunate mm the tranquility of its character, in its 
perfect adaptation to steam navigation; in its inter- 
mediate or half-way islands, and its myriad of rich 
islands on its further side; in its freedom from mari- 
time powers on its coasts, except the American, which 
is to grow up atthe mouth of the Columbia. As a 
people to trade with; as a sea to navigate; the Mon- 
golian race of eastern Asia, and the North Pacific 
ocean, are far preferable to the Europeans and the 
Atlantic.” 


Through the valley of the Columbia lies, says 
Mr. Benton, the passage to this mighty commerce; 
where is the North American road to India, better 
than the northwest passage sought so long and sedu- 
lously by the fleets of Great Britain. Mr. Benton 
then returns to the navigation of the Columbia:— 

“The Columbia river is decried for its navigation 
—not by the British, who know its value, and strug- 
gle to maintain its possession, but by those who see 
the whole country beyond the Rocky mountains 
through the medium of depreciation. It is, even in 
a state of nature, a practicable river for navigation. 
The tide flows up it one hundred and eighty miles; 
and to that distance there is ship navigation. Bat- 
teaux ascend it to Fort Colville, at the upper falls, 
making more or fewer portages, according to the 


| state of the water; and beyond that point they still 


ascend to the ‘Boat Encampment,’ opposite the head 
of the Athabasca; where a pass in the mountains 
leads to the waters of the Frozen ocean. Periodi- 
cally, the river is flooded by the melting of the snows 
in the mountains, and then many of the fails and ra- 
pids are buried in deep water, and no trace of them 
seen. This is even the case with the Great Falls, 
where a pitch of twenty-eight feet, at low water, 
disappears wholly under the flood. Sixty feet is the 
rise, and that annual and punctual. No ice obrtructs 
its surface; no sunken trees encumber its botlom.— 
Art will improve the navigation, and steam-vessels 


| will undoubtedly run to the Upper Falls—the pitch 


sixteen feet—a distance from tide-water of some six 
hundred miles; and the point where the land car- 
riage of sixty miles begins. Clark’s river has a 
breadth of one hundred and fifty yards up to ats 
forks, being near the width of the Cumberland at 
Nashville. 


“The melting of the snows gives ita periodical 
flood. The vatley through which this river flows is 
rich and handsome, in places fifteen miles wide, well 
wooded and grassy, ornamented with the beautiful 
Flat Head lake—a lake of thirty-five miles in length, 
seated in a large fertile cove, and embosomed in 
snow-capped mountains. Hot and warm springs, ad- 
vautageously compared by Lewis and Clark to those 
in Virginia, also enrich it; and when the East India 
trade has taken its course through this valley, here 
may grow up, not a Palmyra of the desert, but a 
Palmyra, queen of the mountains. From the forks 


the river vanishes at the touch of examination? Not| of Ciark’s river, nearly due east, it is about nimety 


only vanishes, but turns out to be one of its great | 


miles to the North Pass, along a well-beaten buffalo 


and positive superiorities. I would read the state-|road, and over a fertile, grassy, and nearly level 
ments of Midshipman Blair, and the pilot, Mr. Ma-| mountain plain. The North Pass is as easy as the 
ginn, but find them too jong for a place in a speech; South—practicable by any vehicle, in a state of na- 


they will appear in an appendix, 





| ture, and no obstacle to the full day’s march of the 


traveller. Lewis and Clark made thirty-two miles 
the dav they came through it, and without being sen. 
sible of any essential rise at the point of separation 
between the Atlantic and Pacific waters. To the 
right and left the mounsains rose high; but the Pass 
itself is a depression in the mountain, sinking to the 
level of the country at their base. From this Pags 
to the Great Falls of the Missouri, and nearly east 
from it, is sixty miles—in all, one hundred and fifty 
miles from the forks of Clark’s river to the Great 
Falls of the Missouri, which, added to the sixty miles 
from Clark’s river to the Upper Falls of the Colum. 
bia, gives two hundred and ten miles of land carriage 
between the large navigable waters of the Columbia 
and Missouri.” 





OUR TERRITORY ON THE PACIFIC. 

The adjustment of our boundary line in Oregon 
and the final settlement of all controversy with Eng- 
land on that subject will no doubt give an impetus to 
emigration to the Pacific coast sufficient to form the 
population of a new state in that quarter within a 
few years. If California shall become ours, of which 
there appears to be every probability, a range of 
Pacific states will soon exist. Then will the grand 
cycle be completed; and civilization in its progress 
from the East will have reached its ultimate point. 
From the shores of Oregon our people, the latest 
born of the nations yet the oldest in the world’s his- 
tory, will look across the Pacific to the land where 
Humanity was cradled. 

Ages and ages ago, from the banks of the Ganges, 
the first step in the march of civilization was made. 
Babylon and Nineveh next had their days of great- 
ness; then Egypt, whose victorious Sesostris triumph- 
ed as she marched over to the remotest confines of 
India. Afterwards came the Persian ascendancy; 
then the splendors of Grecian civilization and the 
empire of Alexander the Great; and lastly, as the 
crowning chapter of ancient history, Western Eu- 
rope swayed the world by the iron grasp of Rome’s 
military legions. 


From India, Egypt received her philosophy and 
literature; from Egypt, letters were carried by Cad- 
mus into Greece; and into both of the venerable 
seats of early civilization. Pythagoras travelled to 
bring home truths of wisdom. All these, inherited 
by Rome, became the property of the European 
mind. Thus from age to age, from nation to nation, 
the progress has gone on, every age and every na- 
tion, which has received the transmitted heritage of 
the great trust of Humanity, having had its particu- 
lar function, some to develop one characteristic, 
some to bring forth another. And how great the 
changes have been since the first step of the onward 
movement one may distinctly conceive by beholding 
the republican pioneer of America confronting the 
Brahmin of India—the one the latest type of indivi- 
dual self-dependence and distinct personality; the 
other the representative of a priestly dynasty which 
locked all human freedom in the rigid forms of castes 
over which superstition sat predominant—a dynasty 
which existed belore history began, and whose repre- 
sentatives at this day are connected by an uninter- 
rupted succession with the earliest period of record- 
ed time. 


We have reached the Pacific, and there on its 
tranquil shores the onward progress of our restless 
population must stop. Looking over the immense 
region which Providence las given to us to occupy, 
the mind 1s Jost in the immensity of the greatness 
which awaits us, and the heart is stricken with awe 
at the vast responsibility which must rest upon us as 
the people who are to hold in trust the accumulated 
results of all preceding civilization. Human rights 
and hurnan freedom; self-government; the history of 
fallen nations, once great and powerful; the records 
of wars and convulsions which were the parturient 
throes ushering some new idea or principle into life; 
all these and a thousand kindred reflections rush into 
the mind when one ventures to consider the mighty 
future which les before this Republic and its adven- 
turous people. The commerce of the world is to 
be ours, and both oceans are to be subject to us.— 
The splendors of eastern cities which grew into 
greatness by the trade between the Valley of the 
Nile and the Vailey of the Ganges, will shine but 
dimly, even in the enhanced illumination of fancy 
and tradition, when compared with the stately mag 
nificence and cclossal structure of the cities which 
are to concentrate the rich elements of the Valley 
of the Mississippi. The ruins of Thebes and Mem- 
phis, of Palmyra and Balbec remain still to attest 2 
wonderful degree of former greatness; but they grew 
up by means of a caravan; trade on camels, or by a 
commerce of galleys on the Red sea and the Persian 
gulf. From such’ a traffic let the eye tura to the 
rivers, canals, andrailroads of this continent of ours; 
to the mighty agency of steam, propelling innumer® 
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s and cars, and to the immense expanse of 
proceed fertile in products under the culture of 
a people who for enterprise, energy, and invention 
have no superiors— we may say no equals. © 

“The possession of the Pacific coast will give anew 
impulse to our already rapid progress. A new basis 
of commercial operations, having the Bay of St. 
Francisco and the mouth of the Columbia for its 

rominent points, must soon exist beyond the Rocky 
mountains. Je euler says Mr. Senator Ben- 
ton, “the advantages of Oregon will be great—far 
greater than any equal portion of the Atlantic states. 
The eastern Asialics, who will be their chief cus- 
tomers, are more numerous than our customers in 
western Europe—more profitable to trade with, and 
Jess dangerous to quarrel with. Their articles of 
commerce are richer than those of Europe; they 
want what the Oregons will have to spare, bread and. 
provisions, and have no systemi of policy to prevent 
them from purchasing these necessaries of 4ife from 
those who can supply them. The sea which washes 
their shores is every way a better sea than the At- 

Jantic; richer in its whale and other fisheries; in the 
fur regions which inclose it to the north, more fortu- 
nate in the tranquillity of its character, in its freedom 
from storms, gulf streams, and icebergs; in its per- 
fect adaptation to steam navigation; in its interme- 
diate or half-way islands, and its myriad of rich 
islands on its further side; in its freedom from mari 
time powers on its coasts, except the American, 
which is to grow up at the mouth of the Columbia. 
Asa people to trade with; as a sea to navigate; the 
Mongolian race of eastern Asia, and the North Pa- 
cific ocean, are far preferable to the Europeans and 
the Atlantic.” 

From the Pacific across the Rocky mountains to 
the navigable waters of the Mississippi there are 
means of communication which may be easily im- 
proved into throughfares. The navigation of the 
Columbia, it is believed, can be made practicable 
to the Upper Falls, a distance of six hundred miles 
from tide water. The North Pass is declared by 


_ Mr. Benton to be as easy as the South—there is no 


sensible elevation to remind the traveller that he is 
ascending. From this Pass to the Great Falls of the 
Missouri is about sixty miles; and the whole distance 
from the navigable waters of the Columbia to those 
of the Missouri is stated at sume two hundred and 


ten miles only. This interval is well adapted for the 
construction of a railroad. 





AFRICAN CIVILIZATION. _ 














erally or more equally diffused, emancipation may 
remove the stain of slavery; but give the slave free- 
dom in America, and you only place him where he 
must suffer odium and contempt. To take him by 
the hand and vigorously educate him for this high 
purpose of a mission to his ancestral land, is to pre- 
sent a field for the exercise of his powers, and to 
give him the highest hope of honor and usefulness to 
his race. 

Mr. M. concluded with a forcible illustration of 
the power of education, drawn from the wonderful 
spread of Catholicism. Much has been said with re- 
spect to the power and progress of the Catholic re- 
ligion among us; would you know the secret of that 
power? Wander then beneath the soft moonlight of 
Italy, around the precincts of the College of the 
Propaganda. There, where the light enters a thou- 
sand casements, are the sons of the Catholic faith 
drawn to those sacred seals from the remotest limits 
of Christendom, and even from the farthest portions 
of the earth; and those thus taken kindly by the 
hand, and there fed with knowledge, will go to the 
death for the faith of their benefactors. 

In Jike manner, take your men of color from 
among us—educate them—train them for this work, 
and send them forth. Go with them to the wharf 
where they embark, and waive the parting hand to 
them as the vessel bears them away, and you will 
see them turn, in tears, to pray, ‘‘Now Heaven give 
But education furnishes the only efficient means | ™e strength to labor and to suffer for Africa,” and 
by which our object can be attained. Education is| ‘hey will go with warm hearts to their work, and 
an universal want. The Creator of the mind made | $¢0d out influences of blessing over that whole con- 
it to be freely developed under the influence of | tinent— 
sound instruction. When a soul appears in this| ‘‘Tull wrapt in fire, the realms of Ether glow, 
world it is the voice of the Almighty,as when he| And heaveu’s last thunder shakes the world below.” 
formed the worlds, “Let there be light,” for that mind. 
Humanity, as it staggers along the walks of immor- 
tality, responds to every question like the blind beg- 
gar of old, **Lord that mine eyes might be opened,” 
and whoshall forbid the traveller to the judgment, to 
see? If some master fiend, with power equal to his 
malignity, should seek to burl the universe to ruin, | 1N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 22d sone, 1846. 
and throw chaos around the throne of heaven, would| ir, Carrout, of New York, announced the death 
he obstruct the path of some remote world, or ex- lof his colleague. 
tinguish some inferior satellite in our solar system?— | Phe announcement was made in terms of appr o- 
Would he not rather dash the sun from his throne, | priateness and depth of feeling that manifest the 
and cast the mantle of midnight over all this fair | post poignant sorrow at the loss of one of the most 
universe! He who would darken the human soul) | beloved members of the house. He said that the 
and shut the light out of any mind, he is a master) j.Jegation had devolved upon him the duty of com- 
fiend! municating to the house the death of his lamented 

By education only, can the colored race be eleva- 


Face |colleague. He who decreed all things for good, and 
ted here. In countries where education is less gen- | 4}; things well, had so ordered it that the seat re- 


The speaker proceeded to show that the African 
race have peculiar sensibilities which are important 
in such a work. The experiment in Liberia shows 
them to be capable of self-government. The pres- 
sent governor of that colony, said he, was once a 
poor barber in the city where I reside, and it is but 
a few days since | conversed with one who, having 
contrived to glean the rudiments of knowledze from 
those whom he found willing to instruct him in the 
hotel where he serves, has gathered a little library, 
and is pushing his way into latin literature. Select 
well endowed Africans, and develope their mental 
powers, and you reach their gratitude; you arm them 
with that which is most potent in this world —love to 
a benefactor. When Christ desired to implant his 
religion, and to employ men for that purpose, he se- 
lected his instruments from those connected in their 
sympathies with the mass of men, and these when 
they were made free in the liberty of the Gospel, 
yet linked to the multitude of the poor and de- 
graded and could say, My brother! to the oppressed; 
they pointed to another world, to that “elder broth. 
er’ who had died to disenthral them; they lifted up 
the vast masses of society to drink the waters of 
eternal life. And so let African hearts he filled with 
love to God and men, and they will go forth to their 
class—will guide the benighted myriads of the dark 


land to Him, “that taketh away the sins of the 
world.” 
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DEATH AND FUNERAL OF THE HON. 
RICHARD P. HERRICK, 
Representative in congress from the state of New York. 














The first anniversary of the African Education 
and Civilization Society, was held in the Taberna- 
cle, New York, on the evening of the 8th June. 
The design of this society, which has been recently 
organized, is to educate young men of color to be- 
come missionaries of civilization and christianity to 
Africa. 

A report, stating the objects of the society, and 
presenting letters of sympathy and encouragement 
irom ex-Governor King, of R. 1.; Governor Owsley, 
of Ky.; Judge Walliams, of Vermont, and others, 
was read by the secretary; and an interesting ad- 
dress delivered by Rev. E. L. Magoon, of Richmond, 
Virginia. 
_ Mr. Magoon endeavored to show that in redeem- 
ing Africa, and giving art, science, and christianity, 
lo one quarter of the globe, the colored race are the 
proper agents to be employed. ‘They only have the 
Physical constitution to endure the climate of the 

estern coast, where all our labors must begin, and 
hey have the mental attr.butes adapted to this spe- 
Cific enterprise. Africa, he said, had not always 
been a benighted land. It was the earliest theatre 
of Civilization after the flood. Ali history teaches 
that science and art began on the banks of the Nile, 
and thence crossed the Red Sea to Syria and the 
se Carthage and Tyre were colonies of Ethiopia. 
stan the Straits of Gibraltar to the Ganges, the 
: ry eof Africa and the South of Asia was peopled 

Nd civilized by the colored race.* It is well known 
md in all the pictorial arts of Egypt not a single 
in e face is delineated till the era of the Persian 
pee Vhe Africans are, it is true, a degraded 
* oo hey are such as ages of unmitigated oppres. 
teh ave made them. But they were not always 
en tmediately after the introduction of Chris- 

aiten if to link Africa lo the purest sympathies 
faith ped we find the mightiest defenders of our 
stea; A ricans. Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian, the 
: Ugustine, were Africans. The earliest and 


School of theological learning was founded 
‘pon African soil.* P ' 





BAY 
ay TE hese remarks of the speaker might mis- 
the reader 


been qi » but for the flood of light which has 
polling ee over the antiquities of Egypt, by Cham- 
» SC. whose knowledge has been latterly 





cently filled by one of the most worthy members of 
spread more at large over our own country by the | this house was now vacant. The hon. Richard P. 
American consul, Gliddon. The theory first ad-| Herrick, of the 12th congressional district of New 
vanced by Dr. Morton, of Philadelphia, has met) York, died at his lodgings in this city, on Saturday, 
with the assent of all who have renderea themselves | at 6 P. M., afler a pinful and severe iliness. His 
familiar with ancient Egyptian history, and it is now | constitution was yielded and his spirit departed with 
almost universally admitted that that earliest and | the resignation of one who knew his fate, and who 
most civilized nation of antiquity was founded by a| was not afraid to meet it. His colleagues have the 
race whose features, instead of at all approaching consolation of believing that he has but exchanged 
those of the negro, are proved by their thousands | his abode on earth for the mansions of just men made 
and thousands of extant mummies, and by the still | perfect and eternal in the Heavens. 

existing drawings, paintings, and memorials of their | Mr. C. further said: would that I had a better ac- 
form and color, and by their decyphered language, quaintance with my colleague that I might the more 
to have been of the pure Caucasian genus. Out of |impress upon the house the many virtues of his cha- 
100, the proportion of the white or Caucasian is 84 | racter, but you, Mr. Speaker, and his colleagues and 
to but 16 of all other races, the negro included.— | ali the members of this house will bear witness with 
Mr. Gliddon has indicated another error, widely | me to these many virtues, to his kindness of heart, 
prevalent, the theory that the curse pronounced | purity of purpose, and diligence in the discharge of 
against Canaan, the son of Ham, has been verified in | all his public duties. His uniform urbanity of man- 
the fate of the negro race. Ham was, as were his | ners, and his many social qualities will never be ef- 
tbrothers, Shem and Japhet, of the white or Cauca- | faced from from the memories of those who knew 
sian race, says Mr. Gliddon, and so were his imme- | him here and at home. ‘To the inhabitants of the 
diate descendants, among whom were Mizraim, the | county of Rensalaer, whom he 80 faithfully repre- 
supposed founder of Egypt, and Canaan, the pro- | sented during this long and arduous session of con- 
genitor of the Canaanites. It was the expulsion of | gress, the tidings of his death will be alike painful 
the latter from Judea and their other misfortunes, | and unexpected. His father had been endeared ta 
that constituted the fulfilment of the curse, says Mr. | this people for his services in the revolution, and the 
Gliddon. The negro race is depicted on ancient | son had lived among them from early childhood.— 
Egyptian monuments as performing the same servile | He was the founder of his own fame and fortune, 
duties in the remotest antiquily that they are now | and up to the time of his death at the age of 54 was 


subjected to wherever dwelling abroad out of their | distinguished for his enterprise, industry, great mo- 


own native country. Nor is it true that Hannibal, wal worth, and the uprightness of his character.— 
Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine; or any of | The sphere of his business relations was large, and 
Pharaonic, Carthaginian, Ptolemaic, Arab, or Moor- | 


| he bad endeared himself to the people by his regard 
ish fame, were negroes, though born in Africa, any | for the institutions of learning and religion among 
more than that negroes born in Europe or America | them. 
are therefore white. The three great and distinct| To his bereaved family the blow was most sudden 
types of African population are said to be the negro, | and unexpected. The tenderest relations of life,— 
the Moor or Arab, and the Caffre. The ancient, the duties of the husband and father, he keenly felt 
Egyptians have been blended away more or less with | and most devoutly performed. To them the bereave- 
all of them, forming a great variety of distinct races, | ment was great, and the loss not to be made up. 
such as the Copts, Fellahs, Nubians, and, possibly, Mr. Carroll, in conclusion, offered the accustomed 
the Berbers, and other various distinct races now peo- | resolutions of respect by expressions of sympathy 
pling the northeastern portion of the African conti- | for the survivors of the dead, by the adoption of a 
nent. Is not the great cause of African ameliora- | resolutiou to go into mourning for the space of thirty 
tion rather injured than benefitted by such encrvach- days, and by inviting the senate to participate ia the 
ments upon either the truths or probabilities of the | funeral services which are ordered to take place 
negro relations to ancienthistory? Ep. Nar. Rec. | from the hall of the house to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 
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The house, as a further mark of respect, then ad- | 
journed, and the resolutions were communicated to 
the senate at noon, by the clerk of the house. They 
were responded to by Mr. Dix, in terms of becom- 
ing kindness and sympathy. The presence of death 
in these halls is always solemn and impressive, but 
it is doubly impressive when the living are suddenly 
struck down by death, It was so with the deceased. 
He was engaged in the discharge of his legislative 
duties on Tuesday, though complaining in the even- 
ing of that day. Up to Saturday morning, there 
were hopes of his recovery, and indged until that 
time he had not been regarded as seriously ill.— 
Circumstances like these were as likely to attend us 
as the departed. They admonished us most forcibly 
of the uncertain tenure of life. In the case of Mr. 
Herrick they were not without their consolatory in- 
fluences, while they taught us of the shortness of life 
and the uncertainty of the. grave, they also taught 
us that a life well spent, could not be closed without 
finding us in the discharge of our public duties. We 
may be cut off in the midst of our duties, and yet 
have fulfilled all the purposes of which we were 
created. Mr. Herrick had always been assiduous in 
the performance of his public duties. He was suc- 
cessful in business, and bore an unblemished name in 
the transaction of all his duties of life. My resi- 
dence and his, said Mr. Dix, were only separated by 
the river. I remember him as highly esteemed, and 
as being in the possession of many offices of local 
trust, as an active member of the legislature of his 
state. In the community where he lived he stood 
without reproach, and was known for his good faith 
in all the transactions of business. He was also 
known for his courtesy, his benevolence, and his 
kindness, and here he was justly esteemed for the 
conscientous discharge of ali his public duties. His 
life, as the architect of his own fortune, was one of 
the happy illustrations of the freedom of our insti- 
tutions which opened the doors wide to all. In all 
his life, indeed, his examply was worthy of all imi-, 
tation and commendation. 
to perform for him the offices of the chamber of) 
death was not with him when he died. She had | 
been called home, not long since, in the discharge ot | 
ber maternal duties, to one of their children. 





by the absence of him who had occupied the first 
place in her affections, and perhaps would not be 
here in season to perform the last offices of the 
grave, 

Mr. Dix closed with the usual resolutions of re- 
spect and sympathy. 

‘The senate then adjourned to attend the funeral 
to-morrow. 

On the 23d, both houses were engaged in paying 
the sad rights to the remains of the deceased. At 
1] o’clock the committee of arrangements, pall bear- 
ers and mourners attended in the lodgings of the de- 
ceased, and shortly 2° the corpse was removed, in 


charge of the comm’. * @, attended by the sergeant | 


at arms, to the hail of the house. 


At 12 the corpse was brought into the hail) and 
deposited in front of the clerk’s table. It was en. 
closed in a coffin covered with black cloth, with a 
silver plate on the lid, bearing the name, age, &c. of 
the deceased. Shortly after, the president attended 
by his private secretary and heads of departments 
entered the hall. They took seats prepared for them 
before the front row of seats, on the east side of the 
centre aisle. General Scott and aid, and Generals 
Towson and Jones, followed and occupied corres, 
ponding seats on the opposite side. 


The senate, preceded by the vice president and 
secretary, then came in and occupied seats in the 
rear. The relatives of the deceased—the N. York 
delegation—the committee of arrangements, &c., 
occupied seats immediately surrounding the corpse. 
The chaplains of both houses were seated at the 
clerk’s desk. 


The funeral services were commenced by the Rev. 
Mr. Milburn, chaplain of the house of representa. 
tives, who read a portion of the 23d Psalm, followed 
by an eloquent and appropriate address to the 
‘I brone of Grace. 


The funeral sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. 
Tustin, chaplain of the senate, who took for his text 
the following words: “Set thine house in order, for 
thou shalt die and sot live.” It was delivered ina 
very solemn and impressive manner, and was fitted 
to arouse the most serious feelings in the minds of 
those to whom it was addressed. 

The procession moved to the congressional burial 
ground, in carriages provided for the occasion. 

The pall bearers were Mr. Dunlap, of Maine; Mr. 
Trumbo, of Kentucky; Mr. Dockery, of N.C.; Mr. 
Abbott, of Massachusetts; Mr..R. Chapman, of Ala- 


OCE AN MAIL STEAMERS. 





The same week on which we last inserted some 
remarks of our own upon this subject of ocean stea- 
mers, mail lines, and transportation, we find an im- 
portant report was made to the house of represen- 
tatives on the subject. We avail of a synopsis rea- 
dy prepared, of its contents by a correspondent of 
one of the New York journals. 


SYNOPSIS OF MR. KING’S REPORT. 


On the 12th of June, 1846, Mr. Thomas Butler 
King, of Va., chairman of the naval committee, 
presented to the house a well prepared and able re- 
port on the important subject of the establishment 
of routes for the conveyance of the United States 
mails by steamships across the Atlantic, along our 
own coast, and through the West Indian islands to 
Chagres or Balize, with a view to the continuance 
of the service by other means across the Isthmus of 
Panama and thence to the settlements in Oregon. 

Commencing witha brief review of the state of 


steam navigation in Europe and America, Mr. King | 


shews that Great Britain now possesses more than 
two hundred national steam vessels, of a large, effi- 
cient class. France is also making great exertions 
to increase her steam marine, and will soon have not 
less than one hundred and sixty armed steam ships 
afloat and ready for service. The United States have 
but nine government steam ships, and only five of 
these are armed. The whole commercial steam ma- 
rine of Great Britain consists of nine hundred ves- 
sels of all sizes and descriptions. The number of 
steamboats on the waters of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, alone, is greater than this. According to 
ihe last report from the treasury department, the to- 


tons, distributed among fifteen hundred vessels. 


In the speed and efficiency, as well as the numbers 
of our steam vessels, we excel any other nation of 


She| the world. The Engincers’ Journal, a British peri- | 
would return here to find her heart made desolate | odical, of January last, gives the average speed of | 


their best coasting steamers as twelve and a half or 
thirteen miles an hour, and the maximum speed of 
the fastest boats on the Thames is fifteen and a half 
miles per hour. Upon our side, the average speed 
of steamers of the first class on the Mississippi and 


| the best boats on the Hudson and the Sound 1s even 
| greater than this. The rate for freight on the boats 
of the Mississippi is about three dollars per ton for 
a thousand miles, and cabin passengers, with the 
sumptuous fare, are carried at the rate of one cent 
per mile. Yet with all these advantages, and with 
eigthty thousand men fit for naval service, we are 
behind all other nations in the extent of our steam 
/naval force. 


The time has arrived when we ought to consider 





‘the expediency of uniting the elements of a com-| 


| mercial marine with a national naval force. The 
| United States are the second commercial and navi- 
gating power in the world; and it would, in the opi- 


'nion of the committee, be the extreme of folly to 


' neglect the means for the extension and security of 
those interests which improvements In the arts sug- 
gest and the practice of all other nations requires, 


The expense of maintaining the navy for the pre- | 
sent year, without reckoning expenditures incident | 


to the war, was $6,000,000, the number of officers 





j and men, 8,000, and the average cost of supporting 
each $666,00. 


The number of government vessels 
in commission is forty-six, and the average cost of 
maintaining each in commission is $109,695 a year. 


The annual cost of supporting the large and ex- 
cellent government steamers composing the Cunard 
line, exclusive of the amount received for postages, 
is less than $50,000. ‘Thus Great Britain maintains 
in commission twenty large steamships of war for 
less than $1,000,000. ‘This fleet of the most efficient 
class of war vessels she could concentrate, whene 
ver such a movement should suit her purposes, upon 





our coast. This great national advantage is gained 
| by the British government through the incorporation 


|of the steam ships used in her ocean mail service 
with her naval force. 


France, perceiving the importance of the move- 
ment, proposes to establish mail lines, on the same 
general plan as the British, to Brazil, Havana, and 
New York, La Plata, La Guayra, and such ports of 
the Gulf of Mexico as shall be designated by royal 
ordinance. It is intended, upon all these lines ex- 
cept that to New York, to combine sailing with steam 





bama; Mr. S. Jones, of Georgia; Mr. Tilden, of 
Ohiv; Mr. Edsall, of New Jersey. 


. The line from Havre to Bordeaux to New 
(ork is proposed to consist only of steam vessels. 


= ——=——- 

There is therefore a prospect that within a few 
years we shall have some forty foreign war steamers 
periodically visiting our ports. On_our own part but 
one proposal to establish mail steamers has passed 
the house of representatives; this is the line propos- 
ed by the post office department, from New York to 
Bremen. Other lines have been projected, with 
prospects of as much or greater success than the one 
resolved upon. The most prominent of these is that 
between New York and Liverpool. The trade be. 
tween these two cities is greater than between any 
a two points in the world so distant from each 
other, 


Mr. King refers to the fact that all lines of fine 
packet ships which-ply between those cities are own- 
ed in New York, and have resisted and even annihi- 
lated all foreign competition, and the committee sce 
no reason why American steamships should be less 
successful. The committee recommend the esta- 
| blishment of a line of steamers to Havre also, to the 
consideration of the house. New Orleans, as being 
the point of entry, depoite and export for the vast 
commerce of the Mississippi, ought to be connected 
with the great arrangements intended to extend the 
mails of this government to the other side of the 
ocean. A line of steamers is therefore proposed 
‘along the coast from New York to New Orleans, 
forming a regular connection with the great Atlantic 
line, and touching at Mobile, Savannah, Charleston, 
and Norfolk. 


The remaining branch of the subject referred to 
the committee, is the manner of transporting the 
mai! across the isthmus and to the American settle- 
ments on the Pacific. It is estimated that our com. 
| merce im that ocean is of the value of twenty mil- 
lions of dollars, and employs twenty thousand men. 
Jt is prupesed to run a steamer from New Orleans 
to Chagres or Balize twice a month, for the transmis- 
sion of the mail to Oregon and the naval squadron 
in the gulf, and for the conveyance of mercantile 


She who was best fitted| tal steam tonnage of the United States is 319,527. correspondence for our merchant vesse}s in that sea, 


say at the Sandwich Islands. Then follow some cal. 
culations as to the amount of receipts on this route, 
which, it is concluded, will be sufficient for its sup- 





| Ohio is about seventeen miles an hour, and that of 000 a year in quarterly payments. 


port. 


_ Proposals have been laid before the committee for 
| the Atlantic route by two parties, Mr. F. K. Collins, 
|of New York, and Mr. R. B. Forbes, of Boston.— 
| Mr. Collins offers to build five ships of not Jess than 

two thousand tons burthen, and perform two trips a 
| month between New York and Liverpool, for $385,- 
Mr. Forbes of- 
fers to build vessels of twelve or fifteen hundred 


| tons burthen and to perform semi-monthly trips from 
|New York to Southampton and Havre, and back 
again, for $500,000 a year. ‘The Cunard ships are of 
1,200 tons burihen, and the committee notice that 
\the British government paid to the proprietor 
| of that line in 1843, $425,000. Mr. Collins propos- 
,esto furnish much Jarger and better ships and to 

perform the same service as the Cunard line, for 


| $110,000 a year Jess compensation. 


| There was also before the committee a proposi- 
‘tion from Mr. Sloo, of Cincinnati, to build ten first 
class steamships to cross the ocean forty-eight times 
a year, four of them to run between New York and 
New Orleans, stopping at the principal places, once 
a week, and from New Orleans to Balize twice a 
month. He proposes to construct the vessels under 
the superintendence of a government agent, and 
they shail be of the burthen of filteen hundred tons. 
He requires $5,000,000 for the enterprise, of which 
| he proposes the government shall furnish one million, 
in proportion as the materials are collected and the 
work goes on. He proposes that the ships shall be 
commanded by naval officers, and shall carry, a8 
watch officers, four midshipmen. He requires that 
all the postage money shall be reserved to him, and 
in addition $90,000 for the route between New Or- 
leans and Belize. 


The whole service described in the report embra- 
ces two lines across the Atlantic, one to Liverpool 
and one to Havre, one from New York te New Or- 
leans, and one from New Orleans to Belize. 





The report concludes with estimates regarding &X- 
penditures and receipts, the results vf which are 
very satisfactory as they stand, but which { have 
not now time to refer to. 





Siuce placing the above in type, a fuller state- 
ment of Mr. King’s report has come to hand, from 
which we extract the following: 

Your committee will now proceed to state con- 
cisely the cules to be observed, or stipulations to be 
made, in the construction of these vessels. 
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First. That they shall have a speed in ocean na- 
ation, ‘in ordinary weather, under the common 
it of steam, of at least fifteen miles an hour. 
Prcond- That their boilers shall be placed so far be- 
ow the water line, and their machinery so arranged, 
ag to be secure from an enemy’sshot. Third. That 
they shall be capable of carrying an armament of at 
jeast Six of Treadwell’s wrought iron guns, of 12 
inch caliber, constructed to throw either hollow or 
solid shot, and from two to four smaller guns of the 
game manufacture. Fourth. That they shall carry 
st least fifteen days’ fuel, under a full pressure of 
steam, which would enable them to remain at sea 
thirty days under a light pressure. Fifth. These car- 
ginal points being secured, the model of the ships 
should be left entirely to the judgment and skill of 
the contractors. 


With respect to the best mode of propelling these 
ships, your committee confess they entertain some 
doubts. Itis believed, however, that no invention 
as yet rivals the paddle-wheel in speed; and as speed 
js one of the essential points to be insisted upon in 
the system proposed, it would not be wise to discard 
this tried and successful mode of propulsion, howe- 
yer desirable it may be to watch and encourage the 
progress of invention in regard to submerged pro- 

ellers. It is unquestionably of the most import- 
ance that both shall be thoroughly and fairly tested. 

The fact that the British admiralty is adopting the 
propeller toa very considerable extent in their war- 
steamers, is sufficient evidence to show a clear sense 
of its importance. Your committee, therefore, have 
come to the conclusion that it would be wise to au- 
thorize the employment of both modes of propul- 
sion in the steamers proposed to be built, and to re- 
commend that such trials of speed be instituted as 
shall decide their respective merits. 


Your committee have felt a due sense of the im- 
portance of ascertaining from scientific men whether 
itis practical to carry the views presented in this 
report into practical operation. To this end they 
have consulted the mosteminent engineers who have 
been for some time employed in the construction of 
machinery and steam vessels, and have received from 
them the most satisfactory assurances that all the 
conditions deemed essential can be complied with. 
Some of these gentlemen have sent in specifications 
and drawings (which are annexed to this report) of 
war steamers, which they offer to build under con- 
tract, in accordance with the views and stipulations 
which have been presented. 


Capt. John Erricsson proposed to build an iron 
steamer of 1,200 tons burthen, with subme rged pro- 
pellers, for $390,000, with all her armament com- 
plete. His drawings and proposals are hereunto an- 
nexed, to which reference is made for a detailed de- 
itription of what is proposed to be accomplished.— 
The views of the committee were fully explained 
lothis gentleman, who now stands ready to carry 
hem into effect. 


Messrs R.& G. L. Schuyler propose to build an 
iron war steamer of about 1,600 tons burthen, with 
paddle-wheels, copper boilers below the water line, 
ind machinery so arranged as to be secure from shot; 
lohave a speed of at least fifteen miles an hour in 
ocean navigaticn, and in other respects to comply 
with the views of the committee, for the round sum 
of $591,000, or to contract. for the construction of 
the hull at the rate of 12! cents per pound, and for 
lhe machinery as stipulated in the proposals. Fora 
ore particular description of this, reference is made 
0 the proposal and drawings hereto annexed. 


The committee have recommended that the arma- 
ment of these ships shall consist of Treadwell’s 
Wrought iron guns, of at Jeast 12 inch calibre, and 
is proper that something should be presented in 
‘pport of this recommendation. For this purpose 
he committee submit an ample extract from Mr. 
Treadwell’s pamphlet, which will be found at the 
tlose of this report, and will, it is believed, fully 
lustify their views. lt is perhaps true that some pre- 
ludice exists against the employment of wrought 
ron guns; but it is not doubted that Mr. ‘I'readwell’s 
‘provements and a full and thorough examination 
of the subject will dispel all doubts, and lead to their 
Btoeral use in all our naval armaments, and that the 
portant fact will be disclosed that, by the adop- 
ot of these wrought iron guns, the destructive pow- 
. of our ships of war may be at once doubled, and 

al frigates, and perhaps sloops of war, will be able 

; Contend successfully with line of battle ships as 
tt Present armed. 

b its « Country possesses some striking advantages 
“ ‘ron and coal for the construction and employ- 

‘of war steamers, which it is proper to notice. 
te & fact generally known and acknowledged 
bee f machinists, that American iron is much 
tive a and less liable to break or give way atthe 

oles, when placed in the hull of a ship, than 











any European iron with which we are acquainted.— ; A steamer of great power and size will be despatch” 
This is alluded to and stated by Capt. Erricsson in | ed direct from Liverpool to New York every alter 
his proposals. Anthracite coal, now extensively | nate Saturday during eight months of the year.— 
used in our river steamboats, seems peculiarly suit- | These trips are to be performed as additional voya- 
ed as fuel for war steamers. It burns without smoke | ges, and irrespective of the fortnightly voyages to 
or cinders. A vessel may be under a full head of | Halifax and Boston; as this latter service will con- 
steam with this coal, without presenting the slight-| tinue just as at present, with the alteration of sail- 
est indication from her smoke-pipe that her fires are | ing from Liverpool as well as from Boston always on 
lighted. This would enable her to approach or es- | Saturdays instead of a fixed day of the month as at 
cape from an enemy at night almost unobserved, and | present. The steamers to New York will also take 
in day time be very likely-to deceive him with re-/| their departure always on Saturday. By this arrange- 
spect to her intentions. he coal used in European | ment there will bea steamer from Liverpool to Ame- 
steamers throws up a large volume of smoke, which | rica every Saturday, and from the American side also 
may be seen some fifteen or twenty miles distance, | every Saturday, the only difference being that Bos- 
and is sure to indicate her movements. Our stea-| ton and New York will alternately be the ports of 
mers, therefore, possess a decided advantage over | departure. At present we are not enabled to state 
them in this particular. the precise time when these weekly sailings will 
Much has been said of late respecting the possi- commence, but no doubt we may look for the alte- 
bility of sinking a line-of-battle ship with a heavy | ration to come into play as soon as the required 
steamer, going at the rate of fourteen or fifteen miles | number of ships can be got ready to undertake such 
an hour, and cutting her athwartships. Your com. |a vast service. 
mittee have deemed it proper to make some inqui-| ‘This bridging of the Atlantic by steam is one of 
ries upon this subject, and without venturing an opi- | the wisest and best undertakings of the government. 
nion, will only say that the facts stated in the letter| The mercantile world will reap immense advanta- 
of Mr. George L. Schuyler, and illustrated in the | ges from it; and who can estimate its importance to 
diagram attached to it, seem to sustain the idea that | the multitudes emigrating, and having connections in 
that result might be accomplished. It has already | the western world? In thus taking this important 
been observed, that it is not the policy of our go-| movement in ocean steaming, the government have 
vernment to support large naval armaments in time | anticipated the wishes of the merchants of Great 
of peace. It cannot, however, be suppossed to dis-| Britain and America. A stir was about being made 
regard such wise and proper measures as may be | earnestly to press this matter on the government; 
necessary to render our country as secure as possi-| and it is a subject of greatest congratulation that it 
ble from the ravages of war. It has been estimat- | is voluntarily done, and that the duty of carrying 
ed that a war with Great Britain would involve an| out the mighty enterprise has devolved on the par- 
expense to this government of from fifty to one hun. | ties who, from the very first, have shown themselves 
dred millions of dollars a year. equal to the necessities of the case. The past do- 
If a very small portion of this sum, say one or| ings of the British and North American Royal Mail 
two millions, were to be applied annually to the | Company, are a sure guarantee that any extra ser- 
construction of iron war steamers, we should in the | Vice will be carried out in the most complete and ef- 
course of a few years have a force sufficient to dis-| fective manner.” 
pel all apprehension from the approach of anenemy,| 4 New York paper on quoting the above says:— 
however powerful he might be, and to prevent the | ‘‘We call upon our government to take note of this. 
possibility of a hostile invasion. In any emergency | England has at this moment, a more numerous and 
which might arise between European powers and | effective steam navy, kept up by her merchants 
their American possessions, all communication might | alone, than all the rest of world combined; and in 
be cut off, and events allowed to take their course | ‘ime of war, is thereby irresistible on the ocean.— 
without interference from abroad, or the necessity | And no sooner do we talk of establishing ocean stea- 
on our part of maintaining large armies at a vast ex- | ers in a similar manner, than she promptly anti- 
pense. One hundred, or perhaps fifty war stea-| Ccipates us! We honor the wisdom and forecast 
mers, of the description indicated in this report,| Wich prompts such a course; and we doubt not but 
which would probably not cost more money than ‘is early announcement of a new line, was intend- 
would be expended in one campaign in a war with | ¢d to defeat our movement. But this must not be.— 
Great Britain, would forever put to flight the idea | We can build better and faster steamers, than the 
that she would, under any circumstances, engage in | English; and itis the duty of our government to be 
hostilities with the United States. | UP and doing; and in a very few years there will 


; ae ..| not be an English steamer running to any of our 
A few brief observations respecting sailing ships | a . So 
will close this report; and, as connected with this | atphes, CECEps 61 On enormous expense to the British 
branch of the subject, the committee beg leave to | gor ernment, instead of being sustained as at present, 
refer to the observations of one of our most skilful | Frenee Gee Mog anger _ te tenge — 
naval architects, M. F. Rhodes, hereunto annexed. | dues: tue ate : fe ~ cig ng - Sle papescdaensi 
If the results of ball practice, with Paixhan shot, | he Ry Breme = SOD O: ipne CONES OM 
are to be regarded as evidence of what may be ex- | i - ee a Bi 6 gull ar page apne een be 
pected from these projectiles in naval warfare, the | rtd rk Se cede pot gerd rg ae owe 
opinions are entertained by many naval officers, that the finest steamers in the eeeld at tha seseaaeal rs 
or pF geggn lh salty pas a sowed, wie | government without costing the nation one dollar.— 
battle ship would seem to indicate the necessity of | I.et there be no further delay on this subject; but let 
a change of policy in regard to the materials to be | US TU" steamers to all parts of the world to benefit, 
employed in the construction of this branch of our | a be supported by our commerce, with but a very 
navy. If the opinion which has been advanced shall | *78"t ‘ax (if any) to the nation; and then in the hour 
be sustained by the test of experiment, that vessels | of trial, we too, will have an efficient steam navy at 


d ; our command. i ' pr ; 
constructed of iron would be much less liable to, or | Beware, however, of propellers, until 


“ne ‘ omctoy | the Great Britain demonstrates they are not worth- 
entirely exempt from, the effect produced on wooden |)..." paddle wheel steamers for commercial pur- 


e 4 , ; in , = A . . . : 
structures by these shot, it becomes a question wor- | poses, could easily be built, with a view to substitute 


thy of the most serious consideration, whether it} hag’ . ' 
: ... | propellers in time of war, when safety more than 
would not be necessary to adopt it as the material, | speed is desirable.” 


to the exclusion of wood, in the construction of our | 
sailing ships of war. | 
Taking into consideration the views presented in 
the report, and the state of our foreign relations, 
your committee have come to the conclusion to re-| 
commend to the house the passage of the biilhere-| RIVER STEAMERS, | 
with presented, which provides for the construction | The John Stevens, is said to be one of the latest and 
of twelve iron war steamers, carrying severally from | fairest specimens of American steamboat architecture. 


six to eight heavy guns, and one iron frigate, capa-| She was built at New York, and designed to ply be- 


—— "1 rites |tween Philadelphia and Burlington, N. J. She reach- 
ble of sustaining an armament of sixty heavy guns. | oq ine Delaware, and an experimental ip was made 


The proposals of Mr. Bergin, for the construction of | on the 29:h ‘May, the governor of N. Jersey, the. mant. 
the latter, will be found in the appendix. cipal authorities ef Camden, the mayor, recorder, she- 
‘aa | riff, and councils of Philadelphia, judges, members of 


‘the press of the city, many gentlemen of New 
, ‘ g ew York 
In reference to the Atlantic mail steamers, _and others, were gucsts on board, and a delightful time 


The London Morning Herald of May 7, Says: “We | and entertainment they seem to have had. The boat 
are enabled to make an announcement regarding the | was found to be fully equal in fit and accommodation, 
conveyance of mails between this country and Ame- | to every thing that had been anticipated. Her ¢ime from 
rica, which will be hailed with gratification by the | paiecween yng eel ig m., de Posaentes on- 

“ed | 'Y part of the wind ahead; her spee miles an 
eae Se ann Gane | hour, by water; her actual speed about 21 miles an hour. 
yeasty i : . | Returning time, 1 h 1§ m.; distance about 20 miles. 
American Royal Mail Company, the effect of which J y es 


fy $0 Average speed through the water, {8 miles an hour 
is tosecure a weekly communication by steam be-| She averaged eighteen revolutions of engin i. 
tween Liverpool and the United States of America. | nute. . ’ aii tw 














Whilst upon the subject of steamers, by way of proof 
that the Americans keep a little ahead of Europeans, 
we tuke leave to refer to one of our 
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A Herome:.—The Indiana volunteers were all 
mustered into the service of the United States on 
Friday, June 19. On Saturday, one of Capt. Walker’s 
company, from Evansville, lost a handkerchief. On 
seiting down to mess he observed it sticking out of 
the bosom of one of his comrades. He immediately 
took hold of it, when, to his surprise he discovered 
that his messmate was afemale. On inquiring into 
this strange proceeding, she stated, that being very 
poor, and wishing to go to her father, who resided in 
Texas, resolved to join one of the vulunteer compa- 
nies. She afterwards came to this city, and her fel- 
low soldiers raised a subscription to carry her to her 
father. {Louisville Journal. 





VOLUNTEERS. 

The following pithy paragraps, taken very much 
atrandom from numbers that we find in papers 
which have reached us by this weeks mails, show | 
something of what is going on in this department. 

We have numerous accounts and from various 
places of strong discontent being expressed by the | 
volunteers that had proferred their services and left | 
their homes in hopes of a tour of duty, but whose 
services could not be accepted, the requisition hav- 
ing already been filled. — Bt 

Still stronger nr ssopange Fey pane ae aa a 
uitered by those volunteers who assembled under the Cease “Cebbateebsbialihe: chbak wtenlttet 
requaattion oF me ngrtiad ery mt bene Bea | Ohio has given notice that otiened neteriebers been 
asi aange gett Aaattptarende: Mey alles , © | received at Columbus of the full complement of vo- } 


bel ane Ser aie Gin sacar eo | lunteers to fill the requisition on Ohio. The whole | 


Seven companies of Tennessee volunteers took /number of men will be in Camp Washington at an 


their departure from Nashville on the 4th ultimo.— | early day. More offered than could be accepted. 
Thousands were assembled to witness the departure, | ore wey ae 

and the scene was one of touching interest. Four! The requisition on the state of Flinois for volun- 
companies of Tennessee volunteers left N. Orleans teers has been filled; and 1,500 men were at Alton, 
on the 16th for the Rio Grande, viz: Memphis Rifle , 9¢ the last accounts, awaiting the arrival of Gen. 
Guards, Capt. E. F. Ruth; Gaines Guards, Captain | Wool, who was expected in a few days to muster 


M. B. Cook; Avengers, Captain Jones; Tennessee | them into the service of the United States. 











Guards, Capt. Murray; all under command of Capt. | — 
Ruth. | A Memorian or tae Miniria Orricers or Bat- 
the _TIMORE, proposed we understand by Bens. C. How- | 


AvasaMa VoLunTeERs.—T wenty-three companies | arp, and signed by the officers of the division, was. 
altogether have reported to the governor as ready to | presented to congress on the 3) of June, and refer-' 
march to the Rio Grande. |red to the committee on the militia, together with | 

-- the draft of a bill which they suggest as an amend- | 

Voutunreers ror Santa Fe, New Mextco.—We _ ment to the militia law of the United States. 
learn from the St. Louis papers, that Col. R. Camp-! Sec. 1. Authorises the president to accept the 
bell, aid to the governor, has raised several compa- | services of 20,000 volunteers for the term of one 
nies of volunteers under the requisition of General | year, for the defence of the cities and towns on the sea- | 
Gaines, and marched them into St. Louis. He re- | board. | 
ported them to Col. Davenpor!, of the United States/ Sec. 2. Nothing short of an entire company bat-_ 
army, who refused to muster them into the service | talion, regiment, &c., to be accepted. The officers | 
of the United States, because Gen. Gaines’ authori- of which shall be commissioned officers of the states 
ty to make requisition had not been acquiesced in by | respectively, &c. 
the government! This, says the Cincinnati Gazette, | Sec. 3. The said companics shall be residents of | 
is anything but right. Here are hundreds of men, | the vicinity of the city, town, &c.—and shall engage | 
brought into the field by the state executive on the | to perform such tour of duty as the president may 
requisition of a commanding general of the army, in 'require, not exceeding three weeks, unless in case | 
service, and they are turned loose, to get home the /of imminent danger, when existing laws will apply. | 
best way they can, and to bear the loss of time and | See. 4. Any number required may be detailed. 
expense of equipment because the requisition is dis-! Sec. 5. The 20,000 to he distributed amongst the | 
approved. If the requisition is regular, and the | cities, towns, lake frontier, &c.,as the president may | 
men have been brought out under it, the least that | direct. The volunteers are only to be bound to per- | 
could be done, it seems to us, would be to receive | form tours in their own vicinity. | 
them into the service, supply them with rations, &c.| Sec. 6. Regulates pay, provision, compensation 
and disband them. | for clothing, &c., similar to the United Siates ser- 

While these men are thus turned aside, it is said | vice. 
that Col. Grimsley and Mr. Bent, the latter longen-| Sec. 7. Appropriates $500,000 for the purposes | 
gaged in the Santa Fe trade, have succeeded in en- | contemplated by the law. | 
gaging some 883 recruits, drawn from the trappers, | 
&c., of the country, for a mounted regimenttomarch | Voyrnreers.—The latest accounts from the vo-| 
for the Santa Fe towns, New Mexico. Many of | Junteers now with Gen. Taylor on the Rio Grande, | 
these have seen service in the country, are inured to! js from the letter of “The Corporal” with whose 
its hardships, and perfectly fomiliar with the duties productions our readers are already familiar, dated | 
reqnired of them. Such men cannot but be useful June 15, which says: “The most perfect apathy 
in such a campaign. | prevails among the volunteer troops here now, and | 

cat every day the inroads of discontent are more appa-. 

rent. The sun is unusually warm, and from 10 to 4) 
o’clock, it is so intense that but for the prairie breeze, | 
it would be impossible to stir about. Our tents are | 
‘ uM | generally made of common Lowell cotton and afford | 

ber of volunteers have been called out in [ilinois | jjitle protection either from rain or sun. Atl such 
and marched to the appointed place of rendezvous, | things combined with no occupation for the mind 
and when they arrive it appears that the officers of | leaves nothing for excitement, and all that can be 
the United States are not authorised to muster them | suid is that we are here. If they would only march 
into service or to provide for their subsistence, and | ys a few miles up the river, or get up a few false | 
they will have to return home and wait for further | ajarms, it might, in a measure, tend io dispel the | 
orders from Washington city. I'he brave volunteers apathy and wind up the chain of excitement.” 
from Missouri were trifled with and harassed tn the 
same manner. This course is unjust to the gallant 
volunteers of Illinois and tends to discourage per- | 
sons from entering the volunteer service. From | harvesting the crop of wheat, rye, oats and hay, is | 
the St. Louis Lew Era. [ Amer. Sentinel. now passing on from the south to the north. From} 
~- Georgia, South and North Carolina papers we learn | 

VoLuNTEERS At Forr LeEAvenwortn.—We are 
informed by the officers of the steamer Amaranth | | 
that they left Fort Leavenworth on Puesday last.— | in a fair condition, It will be recollected that this | 
Three volunteer companies, numbering atout 300 | was the only section of the union in which the crop, 
men have already arrived there. More were hour- | failed last season. There is not a great quantity of) 
ly expected and trom the number that were report- | wheat raised there any year, not being as profitable | 
ed as raised and on their way to that point, Colonel | a crop as cotton rice, &e. 
Kearney thought that he would have his full com-| _ Progressing th, the lower part of the state of 
plement of troops in a short time, and would be able | Virginia, the -.esapeake peninsula, including the 
to leave the fort for New Mexico. state of Delaware and part of Maryland, and the allu- | 

[ St. Louis New Era, June 12. vial counties of the western shore of the Chesapeake, | 

There were at Fort Leavenworth, on the 18th of | have suffered this season from the attack of the fly | 
June, 884 volunteers, of which one company is infan- in the wheat, injuring the crop to a considerable ex- | 
iry. Capt. Fisher’s company, to arrive, would in-| tent. Secarcely a-year passes without this occurring | 
crease tie force to 1,00U. It was thought that Brie | in one location or another—and especially with ne- | 


| 
| 


| 


More Buivunpers.—There appears to be much} 
blundering and miserable management in calling out | 
volunteers, that subject the volunteer companies to | 
much vexation, trouble, and expense. A large num.- | 


Tue warnvest—TuHe wHeat crop. The season for | 





ade Gen. Kearney would start from the fort about | gligent farmers—good farming and fair routine of! ¢ 





the 22d or 23d ult. 


, £600,000, or $3,000,000. 


‘or the corn laws, 


price $43; Baltimore 3 75, 
| Vy at kftmer quotations, 


$< 
We incline to the opinion that the injury to th, 
wheatcrop ofthe country from fly this season has 
hardly amounted to the average injury of one year 
with another in any ten years. Last season we were 
singularly exempted from their assaults. 


The crop of grain within the section just referra4 
to, has been generally cut, and a considerable portion 
of it harvested home safely, before the rains with 
which we have been drenched for the last ten days 
commenced. The portion which was not house 
will be found to have suffered if quality and some of 
it no doubt irretrievably lost. 


The wheat upon the more elevated lands in Vir. 
ginia and Maryland, and in the rich valleys amongst 
the hills and mountains, not maturing so early, has 
been all caught in the field, by one of the longest 
spells of heavy rainy weather within our recollec. 
tion. The scab and the rust, diseases incident to 
wheat when just maturing, and always induced by 
such weather, sadly reversed in the course of a few 
hours, the promise of many, many a fair field of 
grain just as the golden yellow began to tinge it for 
the sickle. The rain and sultry atmosphere continue 
up to the perioc at which we pen these lines. Every 
few hours a powerful flood, and within almost every 
twenty-four hours a thunder gust. The land is de. 
luged. The weight of the heads of grain, now filled, 
can no longer be sustained by the slender stalk, satu- 
rated as its roots are by continued wet. A slight 
wind prostrates the whoie; many fields are now in 
this condition, the wheat laying flat upon the ground, 
and liable to sprout. In most cases it will never rise 
again. We fear that the loss will be severe. 


A little further North, including the great granaries 
of wheat, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and 
thence westward, the grain not being quite so ripe, 
we fervently hope that the injury may not be so ge- 
neral. We have as yet seen scarcely a complaint 
from this region either of injury from fly, rust, scab, 
or other drawback, whilst we meet with frequent 
paragraphs similar in tenor to the following extract 
of a letter dated, Cleveland, Ohio, June 24. “From 
Sandusky | passed down toward the centre of the 
state, and so on to Cleveland. [ have heard a great 
deal of good crops and stout wheat; of free trade and 
corn laws. But I never heard of half what my eyes 
have scen. I[ have looked on wheat, wheat, wheat, 
from morning till night, field after field, stretched 
out before me, and extending as far as the eye could 
reach, broken only by roads and fences presenting to 
the eye literally ‘oceans of grain.” Occasionally, 
as we come upon the rising ground and sandy soil, a 
corn field of 20, 30, 40, or 5U acres is thrown in by 
way of variety.” 

Still further North, including the state of New 
York, and all East tnereof, the pro.nise of the crops, 
according to our Jatest advices remained very favor- 
able until we reach the Canada line. Montreal pa- 
pers represent the crops of tnat vicinity as having 
been damaged to a disastrous extent. 





Emigration. A letter from Hanover, in Germa- 
ny, May 23, says: “The number of emigrants from 
Europe to the United States, during the present year, 
willamount, it is believed, to not less than 290,000 
—a third mere than ever embarked in any previous 
year. The ‘Dublin Post’ estimates that 30,000 will 
leave Ireland alone, most of whom are substantial 
farmers, and that they will carry with them at least 
In England the number 
will be still larger, and confined principally to far- 
mers, who are frightened by the probable abrogation 
Many families in affluent circum- 
stances are also quitting Holland for our shores—a 
country which, fur a long time has been less of an 
emigrating turn than any in Europe. Twenty thou- 
sanu persons, chiefly French and Swiss, will embark 
at Havre. Forty thousand Germans, at the lowest 
comrutation, will sail from Bremen, three or four 
thousand from Hamburg, as many from Rotterdam, 
and four or five thousand from Antwerp. Besides 
the increase of our wealth from this addition to our 


with much pleasure that the wheat crop never was pupulation by its industry, it carries with it an actu- 
better in those states, and that it has been harvested | a] capital exceeding $2,000,000. 
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U. S Treasury Nores.——Amount outstanding Ist 


July —$471,163 33. 





U 8S. Posiic Derosires.—Amount in banks, &c. 29th 


| June, $9,311,258, of this sum five millions are in the 
| banks at N. York. 





New York, 
Cotion is at a stand, and hea- 


Markets—flour continues to decline. 





Weartuer.—Rain, rain, rain! Greivous accounts by 
1e mail just in, of destruction by freshets, as well as 0 


crops is alinost a certain preventative of the evil.—! the grain that is out, much of which is “sprouting.” 
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